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LXVITI. The Correfpondence of Sa- their turns, infpired by this powers 
MUEL RICHARDSON, Author of ful engine, which takes fo ftrong 2 


Pamela, Clariffa, and Sir Charles 
Grandijon. Seleéted from the 4 
nal Manufcripts, bequeathed by him 
to bis Family; to which are prefixed, 
a Biographical Account of that Au- 
thor, and Obfervations on bis Writ- 
ings. By ANN La&titia Bar- 
BAULD. In Six Volumes. Phillips, 
price al. 53. boards. 
HE Life and Letters of fo cele- 
brated a Novelift as RrcHarp- 
SON, cannot but be interelting to 
readers of every defcription. In this 
number we fhall confine ourfelves to 
the Memoirs, knowing well that what- 
ever comes from the pen of Mrs. Bar- 
bauld, is entitled to particular atten- 
tion, This ingenious Lady opens 
with the following paragraph, illuf 
trative of the nature of Novel Writing. 
«« There is no period in the hiftory 
of any country, at all advanced in 
elegant literature, in which /iditious 
adventures have not made a large part 
of the reading men have moft delight- 
ed in. They. have been grafted upon 
the actions of their heroes, they have 
been interwoven with their mytho- 
logy, they have been moulded upon 
the manners of the age, and, in re- 
turn, have influenced not a little the 
manners of the next generation, b 
the principles they have infinuated, 
and the fenfibilities they have exer- 
cifed.- A ipirit of adventure, a high 
fenfe of honour, of martial glory, re- 
fined and romantic paffion, fentimen- 
tal delicacy, or all the melting fenfi- 
bilities of humanity, have been, in 
Vou. Il, 


hold on the fancy and the paffions of 
young readers. Adorned with the 
embellifhments of poetry, they pro- 
duce the epic; more concentratéd in 
the ftory, and exchanging fartative 
for aGtion, they become dramatic ; 
allied with fome t moral end, dis 
daétic, as in the Telamaque of Fene- 
lon, and the Belifaire of Marmontel, 
They are often the vehicles of fatire, 


as in the idide and Babouc of 
Voltaire, and the Gulliver’s Travels 
of Swift. They take a tinéture from 


the learning and politics of the times, 
and are often made ufe of fuccefsfully 
to attack or to recommend the pre- 
vailing fyftems of the day. We have 
feen liberty and equality recommended 
from one publication, and French 
principles expofed in another. Whert 
the range of this kind of writing is fo 
extenfive, and its effect fo t, itis 
evident that it ought to hold no mean 
rank among the produétions of geni- 
us; and, in truth, there is hard! 
any department of literature in whic 
we thall meet with more fine writing 
than in the beft produétions of thi¢ 
kind. It is not eafy therefore to fay; 
why the poet fhould have fo high a 
place allotted him in the —_ of 
Fame, and the romance-writer fo low 
a one, as, in the general eftimation, 
he is confined to, for his dignity as a 
writer has by no means been meafured 
by the pleafure he affords to his 
readers ; yet the invention of a ftory; 
the choice of proper incidents, the 
—- of the plan, the exhibi- 
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tion of the character, the gradual 
development of a plot, occafional 
beauties of defcription, and, above 
all,*the power exercifed over the 
reader’s heart, by filling it with the 
fucceflive emotions of love, pity, joy, 
anguifh, tranfport, or indignation, 
together with the grave impreflive 
moral refulting from the whole, imply 
talents of the higheft order, and ought 
to command our warmeft praife. 
There is no walk in which tafte and 
genius have more diftinguifhed them- 
felves, or in which virtuous and noble 
fentiments have come out with greater 
luftre, than in the f{plendid fi&tions, 
or pathetic tales, with which France, 
Germany, Switzerland, and our own 
country, have adorned the annals of 
their literature, A hiftory of ro- 
mance writing, under all its vari- 
ous forms, would be an acceptable 
prefent to the public, if given by a 
man of tafte and fuflicient. reading. 
But there are fome periods which 
make, as it were, a new era in this 
kind of writing, and thole produc- 
tions are more particularly deferving 
our attention which ftand at the head 
of a clafs, and have diverted the tafte 
of the public into fome new channel. 
Of this kind are the ings of Mr, 
Richardfon, whofe » on the 

efent occafion, is brought anew 

fore the public, He may, in a 
great meafure, be faid to be the fa~ 
ther of the modern novel of the ferious 
or pathetic kind, and he was alfo 
ofiginal in the mode. of epittolary 
writing by which he carried on the 
ftory,”” 

he Biography thus commences, 

«¢ Mr. SAMUEL RICHARDSON, 
whofe name and genius no Englith 
ceaders, and it may be added, few 
foreign ones, are unacquainted with, 
is one inftance, among innumerable 
others, of natural talents making 
their way to eminence, under the 
preffure of narrow circumftances, the 
difadvantage of obfcure birth, and 
the want of a liberal education, 

. © The following is the account he 
gives of his family, in a letter to Mr. 
Stinftra. ‘My father was a very 


brothers were put to trades, and the 
fitters were married to tradefmen. 
My mother was alfo a good woman, 
of a family not ungenteel ; but whofe 
father and mother died in her infancy, 
within half an hour of each other, 
in the London peftilence of 1665. 

«* ¢ My father’s bufinefs was that 
of a joitier, then more diftin& from 
that of a carpenter than now it is 
with us. He was a good draughtf- 
man, and sstuitheel architecture. 
His fkill and ingenuity, and an un~ 
derftanding fuperior to his bufinefs, 
with his remarkable integrity of heart 
and manners, made him perfonally 
beloved by feveral perfons of rank, 
among whom were the Duke of Mon- 
mouth and the firft Earl of Shafts. 
bury, both fo noted in our Englifh 
hittory ; their known favour for him 
having, on the Duke's attempt on 
the crown, fubjeéted him to be looked 
upon with a jealous eye, notwith- 
ftanding he was noted for a quiet and 
inoffeniive man, he thought proper, 
on the decollation of the firft-named 
unhappy nobleman, to quit his Lon- 
don bulinefs, and to retire to Derby- 
fhire, though to his great detriment ; 
and there I, and three other children 
out of nine, were born.” 

*¢ As it was probably a great dif 
advantage to Mr. Richardfon’s father 
to leave his flourifhing bufine(s in Lon. 
don, and as it is not very likely that 
a man in his way of life thould have 
fo companionable an intimacy with 
the Duke of Monmouth and the Earh 
of Shafttbury, as to fubjeét him to 
danger on that account merely ; it is 
probable that he entered further into 
their political views, than appears 


from the foregoing account. Mr. - 


Samuel Richardfon was born in the 
year 1689, in Derbyhhire, but in what 
particular place cannot be traced out. 
It is faid that Richardfon, from fome 
motives known only to himfelf, al- 
ways avoided mentioning the town 
which gave him birth. if this con- 
cealment arofe from a reluétance to 
bring into view the ob{curity and nar- 
row circumftances in which his child- 
hood was involved, the motive was 


honeft man, defcended of a family of an unworthy one, fince they only 
middling note, in the county of ferved to refle& honour on the genius 


Surry, but which having for feveral 
generations a large number of chil- 
dren, the not large pofleffions were 
Split and divided, fo shat he and his 


which could break through fo thick a 
cloud. But, in truth, the candour 
and opennefs with which he relates 
the circumftances of his early life, 
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Ought to cjear him from this imputa- 
tion. He gves on to inform his 
friend, that his father intended him 
for the church, a defignation perfect- 
ly agreeable to his own inclinations, 


{ and which indeed his ftrong fenfe of 


igion, and the fobriety of his con- 
duét, gave him an appropriate fitnefs 
for. But he adds: * Bat while I was 
very young, fome heavy loffes having 
difaoled him from fupporting me as 
genteelly as he wifhed in an education 
proper tor the funtion, he left me to 
choole, at the age of fifteen or fixteen, 
a bufinefs ; having been able to give 
me only common {chool-learning.’ 

** Some of the admirers of Richard- 


‘fon have withed to raife his character 


by afferting, that he poffeffed a know- 
ledge of the claffics; but his own af- 
fertions are frequent in his letters, 
that he poffefed no language but his 
own, not even French. It is faid, 
indeed, that Dr. Young and he have 
been heard to quote Horace and other 
claffics in their familiar converfations, 
and the letters of the pedant Brand in 
Clariffa, which are larded with Latin 
quotations, are adduced as proofs of 
his fcholarfhip; but, with regard to 
the latter, it feems probable, as ma 
be feen in the letters, that he was af~ 
fifted by his friend Mr. Channing; 
and, as tothe former, it is not un- 
likely that he might be familiar with 
a few of thofe Latin phrafes which 
are ufed, in a manner proverbially, 
by {cholars, as the garniture of their 
difcourfe; and that he might alfo 
remember fomething of the rudiments, 
which he probably learnt at fchool, 
neither of which circumftances imply 
any real knowledge of the language. 
His deficiencies in this refpect he often 
lamented ; and it is certain his ftyle is 
as far as poffible from that ofa fcholar. 
It abounds with colloquial vulgarifms, 
and has neither that precifion, nor 
that tinéture of claffic elegance, which 
is generally the refult of an early fami- 
liarity with the beft models. 

6 But, however an ignorance of the 
learned languages riight, fome centu- 
ries ago, have precluded the unlearned 
Englithman from thofe treafures of 
literature which open the faculties and 
enlarge the underftanding, our own 
tongue now contains productions of 
evéry kind fufficient to kindle the 
flame of gehifs in a congenial mind. 


Reading, provided a man feeks rather 


after good books than new books, ftill 
continues to be the cheapeft of all 
amufements ; and the boy who has 
barely learned to read at a village 
fchool-dathe’s, is in pofféffion of a 
key which will unlock the treafures 
of Shakefpedre and of Milton, of Ad- 
difon and of Locke. Nor is ‘tifne 
— wanting ; the fevereft labour 
as its intervals, in which the youth, 
who is ftung with the thirft of know- 
ledge, will fteal to the page that gra- 
tifies his curiofity, and afterwards 
brood over the thoughts which have 
been there kindled, while he is plying 
the awl, planing the board, or hang- 
ing over the loom. To have this 
defire implanted in the young mind, 
does, indeed, require fome peculiarly 
favourable circumftances. Fete can 
fometimes be traced, oftener not. In 
regular education, the various ftimuli 
that produce this effe&t are fubjeé& to 
our obfervation, and diftin&tly mark- 
ed; in like manner as we know the 
nature and quality of the feed we fow 
in gardens and cultured fround 3 but 
of thofe geniufes called felf-taught, we 
ufually know no more than wedo of the 
wild flowers that {pring up in the fields. 
We know well they had a feed, 
but we are ignorant by what acciden- 
tal circumflances the feed of one Has 
been conveyed by the winds to fome 
favourable fpot, where it has betn 
fafely lodged in the bofom of the 
ground, nor why it germinates there, 
and {prings up in health and vigour, 
while a thoufand others perifh. Some 
obfervation ftruck the Log Thar 
fome verfe, repeated in his hearing, 
dropt its fweetnefs on the a 
ear; fome nurfery ftory, told wit 
impreffive tones and geftures, has laid 
hold on the kindling imagination, 
and thus have been formed, in foli- 
tude and obfcurity, the genius of a 
Burns or a Shakefpeare. 
“* With regard to Richardfon, it 
is not often we poffefs fuch particular 
information as he has given us, in his 
own words, of his early invention, 
and powers of affetting the heart.— 
«I recolleét, that I was early noted 
for having invention. I was not fond 
of play, as other boys: my fchool- 
fellows ufed to call me Serious and 
Gravity; and five of them particu- 
larly delighted to fingle me ont, 
either for a walk, or at their father’s 
houfes, or at mine, to tell them fto- 
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pies, as they phrafed it. Some I 
told them, from my reading, as 
true; others fiom my head, as 
mere invention ; of which they would 
‘be moft fond, and often were affetted 
by them. One of them particularly, 
I remember, was for putting me to 
write a hiftory, as he called it, on the 
model of Tommy Pots; I now forget 
what it was, only that it was of a 
a fervant-man preferred by a fine 

oung lady (ior his goodnefs) toa 
Lord, who was a libertine, ll my 
ftories carried with then, I am bold 
to fay, an ufeful moral.’ ” 

Tt appears he was always fond of 
letter-writing ; and he fixed upon the 
‘bufinefs of a printer, to gratify his 
thirf for reading. He was bound to 
a Mr. Wilde, of Stationers-hall, in 
3706. He then fet up for himfclf, 
and foon got on in the world. He 
married twice; firft, his mafter's 
daughter, who died in 1731 5 and his 
fecond was daughter of Mr. Leake, 
bookfeller, Bath, who furvived him 
twelve years. 

His Literary hiftory thus begins. 

*¢ But the genivs of Richardfon 
‘was not deftined to be for ever em- 
ployed in ufherin into the world the 

roduétions of gthers. Neither city 
Seafts and honours, nor printing law 
books and aéts of parliament, nor the 
cares of a family, and the manage- 
ment of fo large a concern of bufinefs, 
‘could quench the {park that glowed 
within him, or hinder the lovely ideas 
that played about his fancy, from 
being cloathed in words, and produced 
to captivate the public ear, The 
‘printer in Salifbury-court was to 
ereate a uew fpecies of writing; his 
ame was to be familiar in the mouths 
of the great, the witty, and the gay, 
‘and he was deftined to give one mo- 
tive more to the reft of Europe, to 
ee the language of his country. 
The early fondnels of Mr. Richard- 
fon for epiftolary writing has already 
been mentioned, as alfo that he em- 
ed his pen oceafionally for the 
Dook/ellers. ‘They defired him to give 
them a volume of Familiar Letters, 
upon a variety of fuppofed occafions. 
He began, but, letter producing let- 
ter, ke John Bunyan, ‘as he pulled, 
jt came ;" till, Unexpetted to himfelf, 
the refult was his Hiflory of Pamela. 
His account of it is as follows:— 
¢ The writing it, theny was owing to 


the following occafion :+Two bpok- 
fellers, my particular friends, entreate 
ed me to write for them a little volume 
of Letters, in a common ftyle, on fugh 
fubje&ts as might be of ufe to thofe 
country readers, who were unable ta 
indite tay themfelves. Will it be any 
harm, faid I, in a piece you want to 
be written fo low, if we thould inftrué& 
them how they fhould think and ac& 
in common cales, as well as indite? 
They were the more urgent with me 
to begin the little volume for this 
hint. I fet about it; and, in the 

rogrefs of it, writing two or three 
levers to inftruét handfome girls, who 
were obliged to go out to fervice, as 
we phrafe it, how to avoid the {nares 
that might be laid againft their vir- 
tue: the above ftory recurred to my 
thought : And hence fprung Pamela. 
This volume of letters is not worthy 
of your perufal, I laid afide feveral 
letters after I had written them tor 
this volume, as too high for the view 
of my two friends,” 

*¢ This was written, ¢it was then 
only in two volumes) .in three months. 
The idea he fet our with of writing 
jetters for rather the lower clafs, pro- 
bably determined him to the ftation 
of his heroine, and the fimplicity of 
her language. 

“¢ The author's objeét in Pamela is 
two-fold ::to reclaim a libertine by 
the influence of virtuous affection, and 
to condu& virtue fafe and triumphant 
through the fevereft trials, to an ho- 
nourable reward. For this purpofe 
Pamela, a young girl, born of poor, 
but pious and worthy parents, taken 
by a lady of fathion to wait upon her 
perfon, and brought up by her with 
great tenderne{s and attention to her 
improvement, is, after the lady's 
death, at which event the ftory opens, 
expoled to the folicitations of her 

outhful mafter, the only fon of her 
nefactrefs., The ftory is carried 
on by letters, chiefly between Pamela 
and her father and mother. Her 
outh and innocence render her, for 


ome time, unfufpe&ting of the paffion © 


fhe has infpired ; and, when fhe can 
no longer mifunderftand the purpofes 
of her matter, the prepares to leave his 
houfe, but he detains her under vari- 
ous pretences, and attempts liberties 
with her perfon, which hhe refifts with 
firmnefs, as well as his pecuniary offers; 
though not difinclined to his perion, 
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and though fhe has no refource, on 
the fuppofition of leaving him, but 
to return to hard country labour. 
Her behaviour is all the while full of 
humility and refpe& to her mafter, in 
every inftance confiftent with the de- 
fence of her honour. Her matter, 
who, though young, is a practifed 
libertine, finding her protected by the 
watchful advice of her parents, and 
by the care of a virtuous houfe- 
keeper, who had belonged to his mo= 
ther, determines to convey her to a 
place where the thall be entirely in his 
power. Under pretence, therefore, of 
4ending her home to her parents, he 
has her conveyed to another of his 
feats, where the is abfolutely confined, 
under the guardianfhip of an aban- 
doned woman, whole office it has been 
to minifter to his pleafures. The 
poor Pamela forms many fchemes to 
Bet away, and endeavours, by means 
of a young clergyman, to engage fome 
of * families of the nei hboarbood 
in her favour, but without effect. 
She then endeavours to efcape alone, 
and aétually gets 1 a barred 
window into the garden, from whence 
fhe hopes to efcape into the fields, 
though ignorant of any one who will 
receive her ; but fhe falls, and bruifes 
herfelf in attempting to get over the 
high brick wall. Her fufferings in 
this attempt are affectingly defcribed. 
Finding all her fchemes abortive, the 
is greatly tempted to free herfelf from 
the danger of difhonour, by throwing 
herfelf into the pond, but confidera- 
tions of piety at length prevail, and the 
determines to tru to Providence. 
Her mafter at length, after many in- 
effectual attempts to vanquith her 
refiftance, begins to relent, profefles 
honourable love to her; amd, after a 
fevere truggle between his paffion and 
his pride of birth and fortune, offers 
her his hand in marriage. Pamela 
acknowledges her love for him, and 
accepts (almoft upon her knees it 
mutt he allowed) his propofal, Dif- 
ficulties remain to be got over with 
Lady Davers, a proud and termagant 
woman of quality, fifter to Mr. B. 
but the fweetnefs and prudence of Pa- 
mela overcome her diflike, and the 
whole concludes with the perfect hap- 
pinefs of the wedded pair.” 

Mrs. Barbauld thus criticifes Pa- 


la. 
The fame of this once favourite 
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work is now fomewhat tarnifhed 
time, as well as eclipfed by the au- 
thor’s fubfequent publications; but 
the enthufiafm with which it was re- 
ceived, fhews incontrovertably, that 
a novel written on the fide of virtue 
was confidered as a new experiment. 

*¢ Appreciating it at this diftance 
of time, we muit acknowledge that 
the faults are great, but the beauties 
are genuine. The charaéter of Pa- 
mela, fo long as her fole object was 
to refift her mafter’s attempts, is beau- 
tifully drawn, with many affecting 
incidents, and_little ftrokes-of nature. 
Her innocent pratile to Mrs. Jervis, 
the ruftic drefs in which the equips 
herfelf, when determined to leave her 
place, her ftealing down to the kitchen 
to try if the could fcour the pewter, 
in order to aceuftom herfelf to coarie 
houfehold work—*I fee I could do 
it,” days the, “ it only bliftered my 
hand in two places; the fudden 
{pring the gives on feeing her fatier, 
by which the overtuns the card-table, 
and the affeéting account of her fuffer- 
ings on attempting to make her efcape, 
are al] worthy of a mafter-hand. 
There are not many under-charaéters 
in this work; the moft pleafing, and 
perhaps the beft fultained, of the 
whole, are thofe of Geodman An- 
drews and his wife, Pamela's father 
and inother. It would not be eafy to 
find a prettier picture of low life, and 
of true Englifh low life, in its mot 
refpe&able garb; made refpectable by 
ftri& honefty, humility, patience of 
labour, and domeftic affection; the 
whole rendered faintly and venerable 
by a touching air of piety and refig. 
nation, which pervades all their fenti- 
ments. The behaviour of the old 
man, when he walks to Mr. B.'s ta 
enquire after his child; and his hum- 
ble grief, is truly pathetic. The 
language of the good couple is fim- 
ple, without ry vulgar, It is not 
the fimplicity of Arcadian thepherds: 
It is fuch as people in low life, with 
the delicacy of a virtuous mind, 
might fall into without any other ad 
vantages than a bible education: I¢ 
is the fimplicity of an Englith cot- 
tage. Mrs. Jervis, the virtuous 
houfe-keeper, is well - intentioned, 
gute. but timid. The other, 

rs. Jewkes, is drawn in coarfe but 
natural colours. The pride and paf- 
fion of Lady Davers are ftrongly 
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drawn, fome may think, perhaps too 
ftvongly, for a Tady of her fathion ; 
but we every now and then fee in- 
fiances in which nature will get the 
better of the decorums of life, and one 
of Richardfon’s correfpondents tells 
him he could find him half a dozen 
Lady Davers’s (her wit excepted) 
amongit his quality acquaintance. 

«© The charaéter of Mr. B. himéfelf 
is drawn with lefs addrefs than that 
of any one in the piece; he is proud, 
ftean, (elfith, forbidding, ((elfith, that 
js to fay, in his love, tor he has ge- 
nerofity enough in money matters) 
and his ideas of the authority of a 
hufband are fo high, that it is not 
eafy to conceive of Pamela's being 
rewarded by marrying him, unlefs her 
regard for external circumftances was 
greater than the avthor would wih to 
have fuppofed. The moral of this 
piece is more dubious than, in his life 
time, the author’s friends were willing 
toaliow. So long as Pamela is folely 
occupied in fehemes to efcape from 
her periecutor, her virtuous refiftance 
obtains our unqualified approbation ; 
but trom the moment fhe begins to 
entertain hopes of marrying him, 
we admire her guarded prudence, 
rather than her purity of mind. She 
has an end in view, an interefted end, 
and we can only confider her as the 
confcious poffeflor of a treafure, which 
fhe is wifely refolved not to part with 
but for its juft price. Her havieg in 
his houfe a moment after the found 
herfelf at liberty to leave it, was to- 
tally unjuftifiable ; her repentant lover 
ought to have followed her to her fa- 
ther’s cottage, and to have married 
her from thence. The familiar foot. 
ing upon which the condefcends to 
live with the odious Jewkes, thews 
alfo, that her fear of offending the 
man the hoped to make her hutband, 
had got the better of her delicacy and 
juft refentment, and the fame fear 
Jeads her to give up her correfpon- 
dence with honeft Mr. Williams, 
who had generoufly facrificed his in- 
tereft with his patron in order to effect 
her deliverance, In real life we 
fhould, at this period, confider Pa- 
toela as an interefted girl; but the 
author fays, the married Mr. B. be- 
eaufe he had won her affe&tion, and we 
are bound, it may be faid to believe an 
author's own account of his characters, 


the author meant to 
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But again, is it quite natural that @ 
girl, who had fuch a genuine love for 
virtue, fhould feel her heart attracted 
to a man who was endeavouring to 
deftroy that virtue? Can a woman 
value her honour infinitely above her 
life, and hold: in ‘ferious deteftation 
every word and look cgntrary to the 
niceft purity, and yet be won by thofe 
very attempts againft her honour to 
which the exprefles fo much repug= 
nance? Does not pious love aflimi~ 
late with pious, and pure with pure ? 
There is, indeed, a gentle feduétion 
of the affections, from which a virtu- 
ous woman might find herfelf in dan- 
ger, efpecially when there exifted fuch 
a bar to legitimate union as great 
difparity of rank and fortune; but 
this kind of feduétion was not what 
Mr. B. employed’ He did not pof- 
fels, with Sedley, ; 


—— “ That prevailing gentle art, 

Which can with a refiftlefs force, im- 
part 

The loofett withes to the chafteft heart ; 

Raife fuch a conflict, kindle fucha fire 

Between declining virtue and defire, 

That the poor vanquithed maid dif 
folves away, 

In dreams all night, in Gghs and tears 
all day. 


His attempts were of the groffeft na- 
ture, and, previous to, and during 
thofe attempts, he endeavoured to in- 
timidate her by fternnefs. He puts 
on the matter too much to win upon 
her as the lover, Can affeétion be 
kindled by outrage and infult ? Sures 
ly, if her paffions were capable of 
being awakened in his favour, during 
fuch a perfecution, the circumftance 
would be capable of an interpretation 
very little ccnfiftent with that delicacy 
ive her. The 
other alternative is, that the married 
him for 


‘The gilt coach, and dappled Flan- 


ders* mares.” 


Indeed, the exceffive humility and 
gratitude exprefled by herfelf and her 
parents on her exaltation, fhews a 
regard to rank and riches beyond the 
jult meafure of an independent mind. 
The pious Goodman Andrews fhould 
not have thought his virtuous daughe 
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ter fo infinitely beneath her licentious 
mafter, who, after all, married her 
to gratify his own paffions. 

** The indelicate feenes in this no- 
vel have been juftly found fault with, 
and are, indeed, totally indefenfible. 
Dr. Watts, to whom he fent the 
volumes, inftead of compliments, 
writes him word, that he underftands 
the ladies complain they cannot read 
them without blufhing. 

*« Great curiofity was exprefled by 

many, to know whether the ftory was 
founded in fac&t; juft as children atk 
eagerly, when they hear a ftory that 
pleafes them, ‘Is it true?? The 
author received anonymous letters 
from fix ladies, who prefled hipi to 
declare, upon his honour, which they 
were fure he was too muchof a gen- 
tleman to violate, whether the ftory 
was true or falfe, and they hoped 
Mrs. B. if there was fuch a lady, 
would not be againft fatisfying a re- 
quelt which redounded fo much to her 
honour; they tell him alfo, that they 
have taken an oath to keep the fecret, 
if he will intruft them with it; and 
that they will never ceafe writing till 
he has obliged them. He tells them, 
in his anfwer, that it was never 
known, fince the world began, that 
2 fecret was kept which had been en- 
trutted to fix ladies, and pretends that 
he was, not at liberty to break the 
truft; alfo, that they are very unrea- 
fonable in expecting him to give up 
the name of his heroine to ladies who 
keep their own names a fecrei. 

** The real Pamela was faid by 
fome to be the wife of Sir Arthur 
Hazelrig, who had then lately mar- 
vied his maid; others affirmed, with 
great confidence, that the was daugh- 


fummer tours which he ufed to take 
for his pleafure, attended with one 
fervant only. At every inn he put 
up at, it was his way to inquire after 
curiofities in its neighbourhood, either 
ancient or modern ; and particularly 
he afked who was the owner of a fine 
houfe, as it feemed to him, beautifully 
fituated, which he had ed by 
(defcribing it) within a mile or two 
of the inn. 

«6 It was a fine houfe, the landlord 
faid. The owner was Mr. B. a gene 
tleman of a large eftate in more coun- 
ties than one. ‘That his and his lady's 
hiftory engaged the attention of every 
body who came that way, and put a 
ftop to all other inquiries, though the 
houfe and gardens were well worth 
feeing. The lady, he faid, was one 
of the greateft beauties in ee 3 
but the qualities of her mind had no 
equal: beneficent, prudent, and equal. 
ly beloved and admired by high and 
low. That the had been taken at 
twelve years of age, for the {weetnefs 
of her manners and modefty, and for 
an underftanding above her years, by 
Mr. B.'s mother, atruly worthy lady, 
to wait on her perfon, Her parents, 
ruined by furetifhips, were remark- 
ably honeft and pious, and had in- 
ftilled into their daughter's mind the 
beft principles. When their misfor- 
tunes happened firft, they attempted a 
little fchool, in their village, where 
they were much beloved; he teaching 
writing and the firft rales of arithme- 
tic to boys; his wife plain needle- 
work to girls, and to knit and fpin ; 
but that it anfwered not: and, when 
the lady took their child, the in- 
duftrious man earned his bread by 
day Jabour, and the loweft kiad of 


ter to the gamekeeper of the Earl of hufbandry. 


Gainfborough, who had rewarded her 


*¢ That the girl, improving daily 


virtue by exalting her to the rank of in beauty, modefty, and genteel and 


Countefs."” 


good behaviour, by the time fhe was 


But we mutt here add a letter of fifteen, engaged the attention of her 


Richardfon to Aaron Hill, which 
explains the whole. 
** Dear Sir, 

** I will now write to your queftion 
—Whether there was any original 
ground-work of fact, for the general 
foundation of Pamela's ftory. 

** Abgut twenty-five years ago, a 
gentleman, with whom I was inti- 
mately acquainted (but who, alas! 
#% now no more!) met with fuch a 
ftory as that of Pamela, in one of the 


lady's fon, a young gentleman of free 
principles, who, on her lady’s death, 
ateempted, by all manner of tempta- 
tions and devices, to feduce hers 
That the had recourle to as many in- 
nocent ftratagems to efcape the [nares 
laid for het virtue; once, however, in 
defpair, having been near drowning ; 
that, at lat, her noble refiftance, 
watchfuinets, and excellent qualities, 
fubdued him, and he thought fit to 
make her his wife. That the behaved 
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herfelf with fo much dignity, fweet- 


nefs, and humility, that made 
herfelf beloved of every body, and 
even by his relations, who, at firt 
defpifed her; and now had the blef- 
fings both of rich and poor, and the 
love of her hufband. 

«¢ The gentleman who told me this, 
added, that he had the curiofity to 
fay in the neighbourhood trom Fri- 
day to Sunday, that he might fee 
this happy couple at church, from 
which they never abfented themfelves ; 
that, in rt, he did fee them; that 
her deportment was all {weetnefs, 
eafe, and dignity mingled: that he 
never faw a lovelier woman: that her 
hufband was as fine a man, and 
feemed even proud of his choice: and 
that fhe attracted the refpeéts of the 
perfons of rank prelent, and had the 
bleflings of the poor.—The relater of 
the ftory told me all this with tran{- 
port. 
« This, Sir, wis the foundation of 
Pamela's ftory ; but little did I think 
to make a ftory of it for the prefs. 
That was owing to this occafion. 

*< Mr. Rivington aud Mr. Ofborne, 
whofe names are on the title-page, 
bad long been urging me to give them 
a little book (which, they Eis, they 
were often atked after) of familiar 
letters on the ufeful concerns of com- 
mon life; and, at laft, I yielded to 
their importunity, and began to recol- 
ke& fuch fubjeéts as I thought would 
be ufeful in fuch a defign, and formed 
feveral letters accordingly. And, 
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that I had ot the courage to fend the 
two {volumes to your ladiég, until I 
found the books well received by the 
public. 

“* While I was writing the two 
volumes, my worthy-hearted wife, 
and the young lady who is with us, 
when I had read them fome part of 
the ftory, which I had begun without 
their knowing it, ufed to come into 
— clofet every night, with— 
* Have you any more of Pamela, 
Mr. R.? We are come to hear a 
little more of Pamela,’ &c. This 
encouraged me to profecute it, which I 
did fo diligently through all my other 
bufinefs, that by a memorandum on m 
copy, I began it Nov.10, 1739, and fi- 
nithed it Jan.10, 1739-40. And I have 
often, cenfurable as I might be 
thought for my vanity for it, and lef. 
fening to the tafte of my two female 
friends, had the ftory of Moliere's 
Old Woman in my thoughts upon the 
occafion. 

** If juftly low were my thoughts 
of this little Littory, you will wonder 
how it came by fuch an affluming and 
iar am, an preface. It was thus: 
—The approbation of thefe two fe- 
male friends, and of two more, who 
were fo kind as to give me prefaces 
for it, but which were much too long 
and circumftantial, as I thought, 
made me refolve myfelf on writing a 
preface; I therefore, fpirited by the 

opinion of thefe four, and know- 
ing that the judgments of nine parts 
in ten of readers were but in hanging 








among the reft, I thought of giving fleeves, ftruck a bold ftroke in the 
one or two as cautions to young folks preface yon fee, having the umbrage 
eircumftanced as Pamela was. Little of the editor's charagter* to fereen 
did I think, at firft, of making one, myfelt behind.—And thus, Sir, all 
much lefs two volumes of it. But, is out.” 

when I began to recollect what had, Now for Clarif, at fome length, 
fo many years before, been told me by his next famous novel. 

my friend, Ithought the ftory, itwritten But Pamela, captivating as was 
in an eafy and natural manner, fuit- the publication, thewed only the dawn 
ably to the fimplicity of it, might of our author's genius; and, if he 
poflibly introduce a new fpecies of funk in the fecond part of it, it was 
writing, that might poffibly turn only to rife with new luftre in Cla. 
young people into a courte of reading riffa, the firft two volumes of which 
different from the pomp and parade of were publithed eight years after the 
romance-writing, and difmifling the preceding. 
improbable and marvellous, with * The produétion upon which the 
which novels generally abound, might fame of Richardfon is principally 
tend to promote the caufe of religion 
and virtue. I therefore gave way to 
enlargement« and fo Pamela became 
as you fee her. But fo little did I 
hope for the approbation of judges, 





* Under the charaéer of Editors 
he gave great commendations to the 
letters, for which he was blamed by 
fome of his friends. 














founded, that which will tranfmit his 
name to pofterity, as one of the'firft 
niuffes of the age in which he lived, 
is undoubtedly his Clariffa, Nothing 
can be more fimple than the ftory,— 
A young'lady, preffed by her parents 
to marry a man every way difagree- 
able to-her, and placed under the moft 
cruel reftraint, leaves her father’s houfe 
and throws herfelf upon the protec- 
tion of her lover, a man of fenfe and 
fpirit, ‘but’ a libertine. When he 
finds her in his power he artfully de- 
clines marriage, and conveys her to a 
houfe kept for the worft of purpoles, 
There, after many fruitlefs attempts 
to enffiare her virtue, he at length 
violates her perfon. She efcapes from 
further outrage: he finds her out’ in 
her retreat ; offefs her m e, which 
the reje€ts. Her friends are obdurate. 
She retires to folitary lodgings ; grief 
and fhame overwhelm her, and fhe 
dies: broken-hearted : her friends la- 
ment their feverity when too late, Her 
violator is tranfiently tung with re- 
morfe, but not reformed ; he leaves 
the kingdom in order to diffipate his 
chagrin, and is killed in a duel by a 
relation of the lady*s. 

**« On this flight foundation, and 
on a ftory not very agreeable or pro- 
mifing in its rude outline, has our au- 
thor tounded a moft pathetic tale, and 
raifed a noble temple to female virtue, 
The firft volumes are fomewhat tedi- 
ous, from the prolixity incident to 
letter-writing, aad require a perie- 
vering reader to get through them: 
but the circumftantial manner of writ- 
ing which RicHardfon practifed, has 
the advantage of making the reader 
thoroughly acquainted with thofe in 
whofe tate he is to be interefted. In 
confequence of this, our feelings are 
not trasfient, elicited here and there 
by a pathetic ftyoke ; but we regard 
his charaéters as real perfonages, 
whom we know and converfe with, 
and whofe fate remains to be decided 
in the courfe of events. The charac- 
ters, much more numerous than in 
Pamela, are all diftiuétly drawn and 
well preferved, and there is a proper 
contratt and variety in the cating of 
the parts, The plot, as we have 
feen, is fimple, and no under-plots 
interfere with the main defign. No 
cigreffions, no episodes. It is won- 
cirful that without thefe helps of 

Vou. fil. 
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common writers, he could fupport a 
work of fuch length. With Clariffa- 
it begins —with Clariffa it ends, 
We do not come upon unexpected ad. 
ventures and wondetful recognition 
by quick turns and furprifes: we 
her tate from afar, as it were through 
a long avenue, the gradual approach 
to which, without ever lofing fight of 
the objeét, has more’ of implicity 
and grandeur than the moft cunning 
labyrinth that can be contrived by 
art. In the approach to the modern 
country feat, we are made ‘to catch 
tranfiently a fide-view of it through 
an opening of the trées, or to burft 
upon it from a fudden turning in the 
road; but the old manfion ftood full 
in the eye of the traveller, as he drew 
near it, contemplating its turrets 
which grew ~ and more distin 
every itep that he advanced ; and le 
furely filling his eye and his imagina- 
tion with ftill increafing ideas of its 
magnificence. As the work advances, 
the chara&er rifes; the diftrefs is 
deepened; our hearts are torn with 
pity and indignation ; burfts of grief 
fucceed one:another, till at length the 
mind is ¢ompofed and harmonized 
with emotions of milder forrow; we 
dre calmed into refignation, elevated 
with pious hope, and difmiffed glow. 
ing with the cenfcious ‘triumphs of 
virtue. 

* The fir group which prefents 
itfelf is that of the Harlowe family. 
They are fufficiently diferiminated, 


yet preferve a family likenefe. The . 


ftern father’, the paflionate and dark= 
fouled brother, the envious and ill- 
natured fifter, the money-loving un- 
cles, the gentle, but weak-Ipirited 
mother, are all affimilated by that 
ftiffnefs, love of parade, and folemé 
nity which is thrown over the whole, 
and by the intereited family views in 
which they all concur. Mifs Howe 


is a young lady of great generofity | 


and ardent feelings, with a high (pirit 
and tome love of teazing, which fhe 
exercifes on her mother, a -managing 
and notable widow } 5 and on her 
humble fervarit Mr. Hickman, a nian 
delerving of her efteem,’but prim and 
formal in his manner, Milfs Howe is 
a charaéter of ftrong lights and thades; 
but ber warmett affections are all along 
direéted to her friend, and the ¢orre- 
wn between them -is made the 
3 
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great vehicle of Clariffa’s narrative of 
events, as-that between Lovelace and 
his friend Bedford is of his fchemes 
and defigns. The character of Cla~ 
riffa if is very highly wrought: 
the has all the grace and dignity, and 
delicacy of a finithed model of female 
excellence. Her duty to her parents 


dially deteft fo black a villain, not- 
withftanding the agreeable qualities 
which are thrown into bis character, 
and that woman mutt have little deli- 
cacy who does not feel that his crime 
has raifed an eternal wall of fepara- 
tion between him and the victim of his 
treachery, whatever affection fhe might 


is implicit, except in the article of have previoufly entertained for him, 


facrificing herfelf to a man weely 
difguftful to her ; and the bears, wit 
the teft meeknefs, the ill ufage the 


Yet it is faid by fome, that the aus 
thor has made Lovelace too agreeable, 
and his charaéter has been much the 


receives from the other branches of objeét of criticifm. But a little re- 


the family. Duty, indeed, is the great 
principle of her conduct. Her affec- 
tions are always compleatly under 
command; and her going off with 
Lovelace appears a ftep was be. 
trayed, not perfuaded into. His per- 
fuafions the Rad withftood, and it was 
fear, not love, that at laft precipitated 
her into his protection. If, there- 
fore, the author meant to reprefent 
her fubfequent misfortunes as a pu- 
nifhment, he has {carcely made her 
faulty enough. ‘That a young lad 
has eloped from her father’s houfe 
with a libertine, founds, indeed, like 
a grave offence ; but the fault, when 
it is examined into, is foftened, and 
fhaded off by fuch a variety of cir- 
sumftances, that it becomes almoft 
evanefcent. Who that reads the treat- 
ment the experienced, does not won- 
der at her long fuffering. After Cla- 
rifla finds herielf, againit her will and 
intention, in the power of her lover, 
the ftory becomes for a while a game 
at chefs, in which both parties exert 
great tkill and prefence of mind, and 
quick obfervation of each others mo- 
tions, Not a moment of weaknefs 
does Clarifia betray, and the only lofes 
the game becaule the plays fairly and 
with integrity, while he is guilty of 
the bafeft frauds, 

** During this part of the ftory, the 
generality of re ave per! yo «t+ 
clined to with, that Lovelace fhould 
give up his wicked intentions, reform, 
and make Vane eery in the mar- 
riage ftate. This was the conclufion 
which Lady aac bs vehemently 
and paffionately ur e author to 
adopt. But os unfeeling cha- 
ragter of Lovelace proceeds to deeper 
and darker wickednefs, when his un- 
relenting cruelty meditates, and ac- 
tually perpetrates the laf unmanly 
@utrage un unproteéted innocence 
and virtu:; the heart furely cannot 
have right feel'ngs that does not cor- 


fle€tion will thew us, that the author 
had a more difficult part to manage 
in drawing his charaéter than that of 
any other in the work, and that he 
could not well have made him differ 
ent from what he is. If he had drawn 
a mean-fpipited dark villain, without 
any fpecious qualities, his Clariffa 
would have been degraded. Love- 
laee, as he is to win the affections of 
the heroine, is neceflarily, in fome 
fort, the hero of the piece, and no 
one in it muft be permitted to outhhine 
him, The author, therefore, gives 
him wit and fpirit, and courage and 
generofity, and manly genteel ad. 
drefs, and alfo tranfient gieams of feel- 
ing, and tranfient ftings of remorfe ; 
fo that we are often led to hope he 
may follow his better angel, and give 
up his atrocious defigns, This the 
author has done, and lefs he could 
not do, for the man whom Clarifla 
was inclined to favour. Befides, if 
it was part of his intention to warn 
young women againft placing their 
affeflions upon libertines, it was cer- 
tainly only againft the agreeable ones 
of that clafs, that he had any occa- 
fion to warn them. He tells us in 
one of his letters, that finding he had 
made him too much a favourite, he 
bad thrown in fome darker thades to 
‘ “wiate the objection ; and furely the 
thades are dark enough. In one par- 
ticular, however, the author mighe 
perhaps have improved the moral ef» 
te& of the work ; he might have given 
more of horror to the laft fcene of 
Lovelace’s life. When Clarifla and 
he were finally feparated, there was 
no occafion to keep meafures with 
him; and why fhould Belton die a 
death of fo much horror, and Love. 
lace of calm compofure and felf-pof- 
feflion. Lovelace dies ina duel, ad- 
mirably well deferibed,, in which he 
behaves with the cool intrepidity of a 
gentleman and a man of fpizit, Col- 
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enel Morden could not behave better. 
Some tender ftrokes are thrown in on 
his parting with Belford, and on other 
occafions, tending to intereft the rea- 
der in his favour; and his lait words, 
* Let this.expiate,’ are manifeftly in- 
tended to do away our refentment, and 
leave a favourable impreflion on our 
minds with regard to his future prof- 
pects. Something, indeed, is men- 
tiened of impatience, and a defire of 
life ; but Richardfon coudd have drawn 
a fcene which would have made us 
turn with horror from the features of 
the gay, the agreeable feducer, when 
changed into the agonizing coun- 
tenance of the defpaiting {clf-accu- 
fer. 

« But, if the author might have 
improved, in this refpeét, the charac- 
ter of Lovelace, that of Clariffa comes 
up to all the ideas we can form of fe- 
male lovelinets and dignified {uffering. 
The firt (cenes with her hard- hearted 
family, thew the fevere ftruggles the 
had with herfelf, before the could 
withdraw her obedience trom her pa- 
rents. The meafure of that obedience, 
in Richardfon's mind, was very high; 
and therefore Clarifla icems ail along, 
rather to lament the cruelty than to 
refent the injuftice of impofing a hul- 
band upon her without ber own con- 
fent. le is ealy to fee the would have 
thought it her duty to comply, if he 
had not been quite fo dilagreeable. 
The mother is a very mean character ; 
fhe gives a tacit permiflion to Clarifla, 
to correfpond with Lovelace, to pre- 
vent milchief, and. yet confents to be 
the tool of the family in perfecuting 
her innocent and genevous daughter ; 
but this was her duty to her huiband ! 
Yet, dittreffing as Clarifla’s fituation 
is in her father’s houfe, the author 
hae had the addrefs to make the rea- 
der feel, the momént fhe has got out 
of it, that he would give the world to 
have her fafe back again. Nothing 
takes place of that pleafure and en- 
dearment which might naturally be 
expeéted on the meeting of two lovers ; 
we feel that the has been hunted into 
the toils, and that every avenue is 
clofed againft her efeape. No young 
perfon, on reading Clarifla, even at 
this period of the ftory, can think of 
putting herlelf into the power of a 
cn without annexing to it the 
ftrongeft fenfe of degradation and 
anxiety. A great deal of contrivance 
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is expended by the author, in the va 
rious plots fet on foot by Lovelace, t? 
keep his victim tolerably eafy in het 
ambiguous fituation; and, though 
fome of thefe are tedious, it was ne-~ 
ceffary for Clariffa’s honour to make 
the reader fenfible that fhe had an in- 


extricable net wound around her, and ° 


that it was not owing to her want of 
prudence or vigilance, that the did 
not efcape. In the mean time the 
wit of Lovelace, and the fprightli- 
nefs of Mifs Howe, prevent mono= 
tony. In one inftance, however, 
Clariffa certainly fins againft the de- 
licacy of her chara&ter, that is, in 
allowing herfelf to be made a thow of 
to the loofe companions of Lovelace: 
—But, how does her character rife, 
when we come to the more diftrefsful 
fcenes; the view of her horror, when 
deluded by the pretended relations, 
fhe re-enters the fatal houfe, her tem- 
porary infanity after the outrage, in 
which the fo affeStingly holds up to 
Lovelace the licence he had procured, 
and her dignified behaviour when the 
firft fees her ravither, after the perpe- 
tration of his crime. What finer 
fubje& could be prefented to the 
painter, than that in which Clariffa 


grafps the pen-knife in her hand, her . 


> on litted up to heaven, the whites of 
them only vifible, ready to plunge it 
in her breaft, to preferve herfelf from 
further outrage: Lovelace, aghaft 
with terror and fpeechlefs, thrown 
back to the further end of the room ? 
Or, the prifon fcene, where is repre- 
fented kneeling amidft the gloom and 
horror of the difmal abode; illumi- 
nating, as it were, the dark cham- 
ber, her face reclined on her crofled 


arms, her white garments floating » 


round her in the negligence of woe ; 
Belford cosnomnpinai her with re 
Spe&ttul commniferation ; or, the fcene 
of calmer, but heart-piercing forrow, 
in the interview Colonel Morden has 
with her in her dying moments: the 
is reprefented fallen into a flumber, 
in her elbow-chair, leaning of the 
widow Lovick, whofe left arm is 
around her neck; one faded cheek 
refting on the good woman's befom, 
the kindred warmth of which had 
overlpread it with a faintith fluhh, the 
other pale and hollow, as if already 
iced over by death; her hands, the 
bluenefs of the veins contrafting their 
whitenels, hanging lifelefsly before 


——— a 


— 
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Her, the witlow's tears dropping un- 
felt: upon her face—Colone} Morden, 
with his arms-folded, gazing on her 
in, fileuce, her coffin juft appearing 
behing a fcreen. What admiration, 
what reverence does the author. in- 
Spire us with for the innocent fufferer ; 
the fufferings too of fuch a peculiar. 
nature, 

‘© There is fomething in virgin 
purity, to which the imagination 
willingly pays homage. In all ages, 
fomething faintly has been attached 
to the idea of unblemifhed chaitity. 
Hence the dignity of the lady in Co- 
mus ;.hence the intereft we take in 
thofe whofe holy vows have throwded 
them from! even the wanton glances 
of an affailer; hence the fuppofed 
virtue of prayers 


From fafting maids whofe minds are 
ndedicate, 


— 





To nothing earthly. 


*¢ Beauty is a flower which was 
meant in due time to be-gathered, but 
it attracts the fondeft admiration whilft 
fill on the ftalk, betore it has felt the 
touch of any rude hand. 


Sie virgo, dum intafa manet, dum cara 


fuas oft. 


** It was referved fot Richardfon to 
overcome all circumftances of difho- 
nour and difgrace, and to throw a 
{plendour round the violated virgin, 
more radiant. than the pofleffed in her 
firft bloom. He has made the flower, 
which grew 


—Sweet to fenfe and lovely to the eye, 


throw out a richer fragrance after 
« the cruel fpoiler has cropped the fair 
vofe and rifled its fweetne/s.’ He has 
drawn the triumph of mental chalti- 
ty; he has drawn it uncontaminated, 
untarnifhed, and incapable of min-. 
gling with pollution. The fcenes 
which follow the death of the heroine, 
exhibit grief in an affeCting variety of 
forms, as it is ‘modified by the cha- 
ratters of different furvivors. They 
run into considerable length, but we 
have been fo deeply interefted, that 
we feel it a relie£ to have our grief 
drawn off, as it were, by a variety 
of fluices, and we are glad not to be 
difmiffed till we have thed tears, even 
to fatiety. We enjoy, befides, the 


punifhment of the Harlowes, in the 
contemplation of their merited an- 
guifh. Sentiments of piety pervade 
the whole work; but the death—bed 
of Clariffa, her Chriftian forgivenefs, 
and her meek refignation, are parti- 
cularly: edifying. Richardfon loved 
to, draw death-beds; He Teems to 
have imbibed, from his friend Dr. 
Young, an opinion.of their being a 
touch-ftone of merit or demerit.. There 
are three defcribed in this work, be- 
fides that of Lovelace; that, it has 
already been mentioned, would have 
had a more mora] effeét, if it had been 
fuller of horror. Lovelace is made 
to declare, that he cannot be totally 
unhappy, whatever be his own lot in 
a future ftate, if he is allowed to con- 
template the happinefs of Clavriffa ; 
He exclaims, 


Can I be at worft? avert.that wort 

O thou Supreme, who only canft avert 
it! , 

So much a wretch, fo very far aban- 
doned, i 

But that I muft, even in the horrid'ft 
gloom, ; 

Reap intervenient joy ; .at leat, fome 
re{pite i 

From pain and anguith in her blifs. 


‘* This is a fentiment much toa 


gentrous for a Lovelace... The author - 


has fhewn himielf embarraffed with 
regard to the duel, by his principles, 
which forbade duelling. Yet, it wag 
neceflary to difpatch Lovelace; for 
what family could fit down with tuch 
an injury unpunithed ? or whica o bis 
readers could, be {atisfied to fee the 
perpetrator of fo much miichief efeape 
vengeance. Colonul Morden was a 
man of the world, aéted upon the 
maxims of it, and, theretore, it 
f.emed hardly neceifary to make him 
expres regret at having pricipitated 
Lovelace into a future ftate;, Rich- 
ardfoniwas not then drawing hig per- 
feé&t chara&er, and did not feem cale 
led. upon to blame a duel, whieh, in 
our hearts we cannot, from Colonel 
Morden, but approve of.” 

We mutt now proceed: to his Sir 
Charles Grandifon, which crowns the 
whole. . :4 

‘¢ Our authop was now at the zenith 
of .his fame, but his fancy was not 
exhaufted, nor his powers of writing 
diminithed ; and, after an interval of 
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between four and five years, he again 
appeared before the public. 

« After Mr. Richardfon had pub- 
Jithed two works, in each of which 
the principai character is a female, he 
determined to give the world an ex- 
ample of a perfec? man. His laud- 
able defign was to unite every thing 
that is graceful and engaging in 
the man of (pirit and the fine gen- 
tleman, with every moral virtue, and 
with the objervance of the ftrict rules 
of Chriftianity—an arduous under- 
taking! 

«¢ He was partly ftimulated to this 
defign by the attacks of his female 
difciples, who, in anfwer to the re- 

roaches he made them of liking 
Esedacs too well, obferyed to him, 
that he had given them nobody elfe 
to like:—the virtuous Hickman was 
too tame and too formal to do jultice 
to his good principles; and, in 
fhort, that he had not prefented them 
with one male character, on which 
the imagination might rett with com- 
placence. If he did not with they 
fhouid regard men of pleafure with 
too tavourable an eye, it was his duty 
xo provide fo:ne one whom they might 
like upon principle. Upon this idea 
he determined to give them A Good 
Maa, the title by which he always 
{peaks of the work while he is writing. 
it, though he afterwards changed it 
to that oa, Sir Charles Grandifon. 

*¢ Sir, Charles is a man of birth 
and fortune, enduwed with every per- 
fonal advantage, and matter of every 
fathionable accomplifhment. He is 
placed in a variety of .fituations, cal. 
culated to draw forth rhe virtues and 
energies of his charaéter, asa fon, a 
brother, 9 guardian, a friend, and a 
lover ; and his conduét is every where 
exemplary. He is a man of addreis, 
of knowledge of the world, and makes 
him@lf to be refpected in diff-rent 
countries, and by all forts of people, 
bad as well as good. He is generous 
without protufion; religious without 
fuperitition ; complailant — without 
weakne(s, firm in his purpofes, rapid 
in the execution of them ; jealous of 
his honour, yet. always open to a ge= 
nerous reconciljation, feeling (at leaft 
as the author would have us believe) 
the paflions of human nature, yet al- 
ways pofiefling a perfect command 
over them, 
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The conduct of this picee differs 
from that of Pamela. and Clariffa in 
this refpeét ; that it does not depend 
upon one gteat.event, but is intended 
to open and difplay this character ig 
a variety of lights. The unity of the 
work, therefore, canfifts in the refe- 
rence which every perfon, and everg 
incident, bears to him who is the here 
of it. Of him the author never lofes 
fight after his firft appearance, which 


he mgkes as foon as fe reader hae 


been prepared by the play of fome in- 
feriox charaéters, (who, to ule a mi- 
litary phrafe, keep the grougd for him) 
in 3 brilliant a€tion, the refcuing the 
lady, he is finally to marry, from the 
hands of a lawlefs ravifher. 

‘* It was neceflary for the execu~ 
tion of the plan, and it is fo contrived, 
in faét, that this work. thould .be di- 
verfified with a greater. variety of cha- 
raéters than his former ones. It has, 
particularly, many more of the pleaf- 
ing cait. The author thews in it, 
that he had improved in the know~ 
ledge of. life and the genteel world ; 
and there are none of thofe warm de- 
{criptions in it which were jultly 
blamed in its two elder fifters. He 
has ar enlévement, a incident he feems 
to have been fond of, fince it occurs 
in all the three works ; but the.objec& 
is only marriage, and it is managed 
with perfect decorum, at the fame 
time that it prefents a truly affecting 
feene. The early part of the novel pre- 
fents arich difplay of incidents and 
perfonages. The hiftory of Sir Thomae 
and Lady Grandiion is admirably ex- 
ecuted, and highly moral, The be- 
haviour of Sir Charlies to his father’s 
miltrets, to his filters, to his uncle 
Lord W., to the Danbys, is all ex- 
cellent, and crens his character to 
the greatett advantage. But the chief 
intrigue of the piece ariles from the 
doubie love of Sir Charles to Mife 
Byron and Clementina. A double 
love, fay the critics in that patlion, is 
no love at: all; and they will infit 
upon it, that Sir Charles is all along 
agtuated by compaflion fulely for both 
the ladies. t 

© The character of Mifs Byron is 
meant by the author as a model of 
true female excellence; but it. is ju- 
dicioufly kept down, not only with 
relation to. Sir Charles, but to the 
high-wrought portrait. of the Italian 
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Jady. Mifs Byron. is gentle, timid, 
and fomewhat paflive; her character 
has. no very prominent feature, except 
her love for Sir Charles. As the was 
deftined to reward the bero, the au- 
thor has ‘hewn great addrefs in pre- 
vioufly intereiting his readers in her 
favour, before we become acquainted 
with Clementina; fo that, notwith- 
feanding our admiration for the latter, 
amd the ftrong feeling the has cabled 
out, we all along connder the Italian 
family as intruders, and are glad, 
upon the whole, when Sir Charles is 
difengaged from them. We adore 
Clementina, but we come home to 
Mils Byron. 

“ Richarfon had been accufed of 
giving a eoldnefs to his female cha- 
racers in the article of love. The 
aceifation was ill-founded; for tle 
eircumftances of the ftory in his two 
former pieces forbade the difplay of a 
very tender fenfibility; but he has 
made ample amends for the imputed 
omifion in his Grandifon, where he 
has entered into the paflion with all 
the minutenefs and delicacy, and 
warmth, that could be defired, and 
fhewn the female heart to be open to 
him in all its folds and recefles. In 
his Olivia, his Harriet, his Emily, 
his Clementina, he has well exeinpli- 
fied the fentiment of the poet— 


Love, various minds does varioufly 
in{pire 5 ; 

In gentle bofums kindles gentle fire, 

Like that of incenfe on the altar 
laid ; 

But raging flames tempeftuous fouls 
invade, 

A fire which every windy paflion 
blows, 

With pride it mounts, and with re- 
venge it glows. 


* But as the charafer of Sir 
Charles is the mof inttructive, that of 
Clementina is the highett effort of ge- 
nius in this piece. In her, he has 
drawn a young creature involved ina 
paflion exprefled with the utmoft in- 
nocerce and delicacy, yet fo ftrong as 
to overturn her reafon; and after- 
wards, on the recovery of her reafon, 
alter a levere firuggle, voluntarily fa- 
ctificing that very patlion at the fhrine 
ef religious principle. Clementina 
ws indeed a heroine, and her conduct 


is truly noble, becaufe with her arti- 
cles of faith, the obftacle was, in re- 
ality, infurmountable to a well prin- 
cipled mind, Her faith might be er- 
roneous ; but her conduét, grounded 
on that faith, was juf& and rational. 
This fentiment is infifted on, becaufe 
foine good proteftants have called Cle- 
mentina a poor narrow-minded bigot. 
A bigot the certainly was; but it had 
been ftrange if fhe had not believed 
the religion in which the had been 
carefully educated, and fhe only acted 
contiftently with that belicf. It were 
{uperfiuous to any one who has pe- 


rufed this work, to remark the maf>> 


terly manner in whieh the madnefs.of 
Clementina is painted, Dr. Warton 
{peaks thus of it: 

«* «F know not whether even the 
madneis of Lear is wrought up and 
exprefled by fo many littie ttrokes of 
nature and paffion. It is abiolute pe- 
dantry to prefer and compare the mad- 
neis ot Oreites, in Euripides, to thie 
of Clementina.” There is fuch a 
tendernels and innocence in hex wan- 
derings, fuch affecting farts of paf- 
fion, fuch a tignificant woe in her 
looks and attitudes, fuch a fan&i'y of 
mind, with fo much paflion, that he 
who is not moved with it, muft re. 
fign the pretenfion of being accceflible 
ta fictitious forrow. 

* It is the fault of Richardfon that 
he never knew when to have done with 
a charadter: that of Clementina would 
have been difmiffed with dignity after 
her refulal of Sir Charles; inftead of 
which, he refumes her ftory in the laft 
volumes, brings her to England, a 
ftep little confiftent with the delicacy 
of her charaéter, nor neceflary to any 
event; and, finally, leaves the reader 
to conclude that the will be brought 
to accept the hand of the Count de 
Belvedere. How eafily and naturally 
might he have difpoled of her in a 
convent, there to complete the facri- 
fice the had ma‘e of her love to her 
religion. He probably would have 
done fo, if a defise of making his 
piece inftru&tive had not, in this in« 
itance, warped his judgment, and rem 
firained his genius. was in the 
habit of inveighing to his young 
triends againt romantic ideas of love, 
and particularly the notion that a firft 
paffion could not be conquered, and 
he teaved it would have a bad ef 
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fe& if he reprefented the contrary in 
his works *. 

« But though, in real life, a paf- 
fion, however ftrong, will generally 
give way to time, at lealt fo tar as to 

rmit the difappointed party to fill 
| proper ftation in focial life, and 
fulfil the relative duties of it with 
calm complacence, if not with de- 
light, we cannot eafily figure to our- 
felves that Clementina, with fuch a 
high-toned mind, and a paffion fo 
exalted, a paffion that had hhaken the 
very feat of reafon in her foul, could, 
wr with fo fhattered an intellec&t ought, 
to turn her thoughts to a fecond lover. 
Novels will always be different from 
real life, and therefore, always per- 
haps, in fome degree, dangerous to 
the young mind; but they mutt be 
coniiftent with theméfelves; and if the 
author chofe to defcribe a paffion 
which unhinged the seafon of one 
lady, and was finking the other to 
the grave, a cataftrophe which we are 
led to fuppofe would have been the 
effect of Mifs Byron's final dilap- 

intment, he fhould not then have 
Geen fcrupulous of allowing it to have 
its full effect. 

*« Great debates took place in the 
author's female jenate concerning the 
point we have been difcufling. Some 
voted for killing Clemen:ina, and 
very few were fatisfied with the ter- 
mination, as it ftands; which, how- 
ever, is only diftantly implied, as, at 
the-conclufion of Le Cid, of Corneille, 
we are led to fuppofe that Chimene 
will, in due time, give her hand to 
Don Rodrigue. 

** The correfpondence, in thefe 
volumes, is carried on, for the moft 
part, between Mifs Byron and her 
triends aad Lady. G. Sir Charles's 
filter, on the one fide, and Sir Charles 
and Dr. Bartlett, (a refpectable cler- 
gyman) on the other, Lady G.'s 
charaéter is {prightly and petulant, 
and her letters have a good deal of 
wit, though fometimes it degenerates 
into flippancy. She refembles Mifs 
Howe, but with leis of fire and ar- 
dour, and mere of levity. She he- 
haves to her hufband ftill more pro- 





* «¢] want to have young people 
think there is no fuch mighty bufi- 
nefs as they are apt to fuppofe, in 
conquering a firft love.—Letter to 
Mi/i Mulfo, 


, 


vokingly than that lady to Mr. 
Hickman. Notwithftanding, how- 
ever, the general refemblance jutt 
fuggetted, and a few others that 
might be pointed out, there is no 
man, perhaps, who has written fo 
much, and who has le{s repeated him- 
felf, than Richardion. If we may 
judge by the variety of characters ia 
this, his lat publication, the ferti~ 
lity of his fancy was by no means 
exhawfted. Of all the under charar- 
ters, nonéwis more delightful thaa 
Emily Jervois, the young ward of 
Sir Charles, in the beautiful aad 
touching fimplicity with which he 
has invelted her, Her naconfcious 
love for her guardian, arifing fo na- 
turally, as fhe advances towards 
womanhood, from her grateful affec- 
tion and unbounded efteem for him, 
her ingenuous fhame at the bad con- 
dué& of her diffolute mother, and her 
nerofity to that mother on the -firtt 
fymptoms of reformation, together 
with the zaivetd which is fo happily 
hit off both in her ideas and her lan- 
guage, render her uncommonly inter- 
efting. Mrs. va is a graceful 
portrait of mild and venerable age. 
Lady Beauchamp's character gives 
Sir Charles an opportunity to thee 
the addrefs and deXterous m 
ment of a man of the world; Oliva, 
his virtuous forbearance; the proud 
Porretta family, his manly {pirit, 
tempered with prefence of mind and a 
uarded prudence; the behaviour of 

x. Lewther, and the Brench furs 
geons, thew a knowledge of profel- 
fional character; and various parts 
of the work atteit the author's im- 
provement in gencral information, 
and more enlarged views of life. 

“ There is not, in any of Rich- 
ardfon’s works, one of thole detached 
epilodes, thrown in like make-weights, 
to increafe the bulk of the volume, 
which are fo comman in other works: 
fuch is the flory of The Maw of she 
Hill, in Tom jones. If his works 
are laboured into length, at leak his 
prolixity is all beitowed upon the 
tubjeck, and increates the effect of the. 
ftory, Flathes of humour, and tran. 
fient touches of fenlibility, thew, in- 
deed, genius; but patient and perte- 
vering labour alone can finifh a plan, 
and make every part bear properly 
upon the main fubject. “ 

** Sir Charles Gaandifon, howeyes, 
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lies open, as what work doesnot? to 
eriticifm  Befides the double love, 
which ‘thas been- mentioned, there was 
another point which perplexed the 
author much: Sir Charles, as a 
Chriftian, was not to fight a duel, 
yet he was to be recognized as the 
finifhed gentleman, and could not be 
allowed to want that moft effential 
part of the character, the deportment 
of a man of honour, courage, and 
fpirit. And, in order to exhibit his 
fpirit and courage, it was neceflary 
to bring them into action by adven- 
tures and rencounters. His firft ap- 
pearance is in the refcue of Milfs 
Byron, a meritorious action, but one 

ich muft neceflarily expofe him to 
a challenge. How muft the author 
untie this knot? He aoe ms fo 
¥ a fwordfman, that he is 
pre ret of difarming his ad- 
verfary without endangering either of 
dete Hees: But are a man’s princi- 
ples to depend on the fcience of his 
fencing-mafter? Every one cannot 
have the tkill of Sir Charles; eveiy 
one cannot be the def fword{man ; 
and the man whofe ftudy it is to 
avoid fighting, is not quite fo likely 
as another to be the beft. Dr. 
Young, indeed, complimented the 
author upon his fuccefs in this nice 

int, ina flourifhing epigram, which 
is thus expreffed : 


«¢ What haft thou done? I’m ra- 
vithed at the fcene ; 
A fword undrawn, makes mighty 


Cefars mean. 


But, in fa&, it was not undrawn. 
In the affair with Sir Hargrave, he 
may be faid really to have fought a 
duel; for, though he refufes the 
challenge in words, he virtually ac. 
cepts it, by going into the garden 
with him, knowing his purpofe. In 
like manner he with) Greville retires 
to a private fpot, and there, on his 
adverfary’s drawing, which he might 
be fure he would do, draws, difarms, 
and gives him his life. But Greville 
might not have given him his, nor 
could every one turn a duel anto fuch 
harmlef€ play. Can, then, a better 
expedient be fuggefted? If not, mutt 
we not fay confefs that, in certain 
¢afes, the code of the gofpel and the 
eéde of worldly honour are irrecon- 


¢ileable, and thas a man has only to 


make his choice which he will give 
up. 

ma Another fault is, acertain ftiff- 
nefs which, it can hardly be denied, 
is fpread over this admirable charac- 
ter. This refults partly trom the 
author’s ftile,; which, where it aims 
to be elegant, wants eafe; partly 
from the manner in which the hero is 
proné, as the French fay, by all the 
other charaéters, and from the abun- 
dance of compliments which are paid 
on all fides; for certainly Sir Charles 
is de la vieille cour. In part, too, it 
arifes from the very circumétance of 
his being fo perfect and fo fuccefsful. 
Perfe&tion of chara&er, joined to dif 
trefs, will intereft; but profperous 
perfection does not greatly engage our 
fympathy. We are apt to conceive 
of Sir Charles as having, in reality, 
no paffions; and we do not greatly 
pity him for the lofs of Clementina, 
when a moft amiable lady, who had 
the other half of his heart, was wait- 
ing his acceptance on the other. fide of 
the water. We are not quite fatisfied. 
with the dutiful refignation witle 
which he gives up correfponding with 
two amiable and beloved: fifters, in 
compliance with the injunétions of 
a tyrannical father. We are the 
lefs furprifed, however, as we recog< 
nize in it the high notions entertained 
by the author of parental authority ; 
but we can. give no anfwer to the 
quettion, How came fo dutiful a fon 
to enter into a treaty of marriage 
without confulting his father? ex- 
cept, what perhaps is fufficient, that 
it would have embarraffed the ftory. 

** There is one important particu 
lar in which this highly-wrought 
charaéter does not prefent an example 
for imitation, and that is his going fo 
far into a matrimonial treaty with a 
bigotted Catholic; with a woman, 
whofe very love for him muft expofe 
him to continual diftrefling importu- 
nities to change his religion. Italian 
fervants, an Italian confeffor, a ftipu- 
lated refidence half the year out of his 
native country, and, above all, the 
giving up half his children (it might 
appen to be all) to the errors of a 
faith which he believed to be errones 
ous—theie ave among the facrifites 
which a confcieutious man will ferw- 
ple, and a wife man will refufe to 
make, Horrible muft be a union, 
where the moft tender affection can 
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only ferve to lacerate the heart, as 
muft be the cafe, when the obje& of 
it is fuppofed to be under the wrath 
of God, and doomed to everlafting 
perdition. This muft be the confe- 
quence of marrying a bigot to any 
mode of faith, where the other party 
is of a different one. Add to this 
that the very propofal, made fo often 
by the proud Porretta family to Sir 
Charles, to change his religion for a 
wife, and bind himlelf to live haif 
the year out of his native country, 
was a high infult to him, confidered 
only as an Englith gentleman. , The 
suthet however, valued himielf upon 
his management of this nice negocia- 
tion ; > ina letter to one of his 
French tranflators, dexteroufly brings 
it forward, asa proof of his candour 
and liberality towards the catholic 
religion *. 

“ The author of Sir Charles often 
mentions in his letters, tha: he was 
importuped by many of his triends, 
to give them another volume, and the 
Gottenburg tranflators fent for the 
reft of the work, fuppofing it incom- 
plete: he ought to have received it 
as a proof that it was too long, and 
not too fhort, He had already con- 
tinued it a whole volume beyond the 
(om termination, the marriage of 

is’ hero, and having done: fo, he 
might, without more impropriety, 
have gone.on to the next point of 
view, and the next, till he had given 
the hiftory of two or three generations. 
Clariffa, perhaps, runs out into too 
— length, but bold were the 

and that fhould attempt to. fhorten 
it. Sir Charles, ‘on’ the contrary, 
would be improved by merely ftriking 
out the laft volume, and, indeed, a 
good part of the Gxih, where deicrip- 
tions of drefs, and parade, and furni- 
ture, after the intereft is completely 
over, like the gaudy colouring of. a 
weftern. ky, gives fymptoms of a 
fetting fun. But it is ungratetul to 
dwell on the faults of genius.” 





* «¢ It is faid, that an Italian tran- 
flation of the Bible appeared fome 
years fince at Naples, in the preface 
to which the tranflator warned bis 
readers againit Englith publications 5 
but excepted one, the Clariila of 
Richardfon. 

Vou, Ill, 
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Richardfon alfo gave to the world 
a ee Famer Letters — the 


gsth No. in the Rambler, and an 
edition of A/op’s Fables, with Reflec- 
tions. 

His clofe of Life and his Death is 
thus mentioned. 

“* His repenien was at the higheft, 
the fale of his works fure, and he 
reafonably expected to reap the profit 
of it. ‘Notwithftanding® ag 
thofe difappointments which. people 
in bufinefs are liable to meet with, 
Mr. Richard fon’s affiduity and fuceefs 
was ly increafing h's fortune. 
In the year 1755 he was in 
building, both in town in the 
country. In the country he removed 
from North End to Parfons Green, 
where he fitted up a houfe. In town, 
he took a.xrange of; old houfes, eight 
in number, which. he pulled down, 
and built an extenfive aa commodious 
range of warehoufes and printing- 
offices. ‘It was. ftill im Salifbury- 
court, im the north-weft corner,. and 
it is at prefent concealed by other 
hovfes from . common obferyation. 
The dwelling-houfe, «it. feems, was 
neither fo large. nor fo airy.as the one 
he quitted ; and, therefore, the reader 
will not be fo ready, probably, as 
Mr. Richardfon feems to have been, 
in accufing his wife of perverfenefs, 
the new habitation fo 
well as the old, ‘Everybody (he 
fays) is more -pleafed with what I 
haye done, than my wife.” Two 
years alter, he married his daughter 
Mary (the only one married .in his 
lifetime) to Mr. Ditcher,. a refpecéta- 
ble furgeon at Bath, .Henow.allowed 
himfelt fome relaxation from bufinefs ; 
and only attended from time to time, 
his printing-offces in London. He 
often regretted, that he had only 
females to whom to. transfer his 
bufinefs ; however, he had taken in to 
ait him a nephew,. who relieved him 
from the more burdenfome cares of it, 
and who eventually fueceeded him. 
He -now had leifure, had he had 
health, to enjoy .his reputation, his 
profperous circumftances, his children, 
and his friends; but, alas! leifure 
purchafed by fevere application, often 
comes too late to be enjoyed ; and, in 
a worldly, as well as in a religions 
fente, 
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* When we find 
The key of life, it opens to the 
grave.” 





*¢ His nervous diforders increafed 
upon him, and his valuable life was 
at length terminated by a ftroke of 
an apoplexy, on the 4th of July, 
276t, at the age of feventy-two. He 
was buried, by his own direétion, 
near his firft wife, in the middle 
aifle, near the pulpit of St. Bride's 
chutch.”” 

His manner of life is thus depicted. 

“The author of Clariffa was al- 
ways fond of female fociety. He 
lived in a kind of flower-garden of 
ladies: they were his infpirers, his 
critics, his applauders. Conneétions 
of bufinefe apart, they were his chief 
‘correfpondents. He had generaily a 
number of young’ ladies at his houfe, 
whom he uled to engage in converfa- 
tion on fome fubj fentiment, and 
provoke, by ie fition, to dif— 
play the treafures of intellect they pof- 

ed. Mifs Mulfo, afterwards Mrs. 
Chapone ; Mifs Hi re, now Mrs. 
Duncombe; Mifs Talbot, niece to 
Secker, and author of fome much ef- 
teemed devotial pieces ; Mifs Prefcott, 
afterwards Mrs. Mulfo; Mifs Field- 
ings; and Mifs Colliers, refided oc- 
eafionally with him, He was accuf- 
tomed to give the young ladies he ef- 
‘teemed the endearing appellation of 
his daughters. He ufed to write ina 
little fummer-houke, or grotto *, as it 
was called, within his garden, before 
the family were up; and, when they 
met at popes he — ve 

rogrefs of his ftory, which, by that 
Cam had every day a frefh and lively 
intereft. ‘Then began the criticifms, 
the pleadings, for Harriet Byron or 


. Clementina ; every turn and every in- 


cident was eagerly canvafled, and the 
author enjoyed the benefit of knowing 
before-hand how his fituations would 
ftrike. ‘Their own little partialities 
and entanglements, too, were developed 
and became the fubje& of grave ad- 
wice, or lively raillery. Mrs. Dun- 
combe thus mentions the agreeable 
{cene, in a letter to Mrs. Mulfo. 

*¢ ¢T fhall often, in idea, enjoy again 
the hours that we have fo agreeably 





"© The fame of which an engraving 
% given in the work, 
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fpent in the delightful retirement of 
North End: 


© For while this pleafing fubjeé&t E 
purfue, 
The grot, the garden, ruth upon my 
View ; 
Therein bleft union, round the friendly 


gate, 

Inftruétion, Peace, and chearful Free- 
dom wait ; 

And there, a choir of lift'ning nymphs 


appears 

Opprefs'd with wonder, or diffolv'’d 
in tears ; 

But on her tender fears when Harriet 
dwells, 

And love's foft fymptoms innocently 


tells, 
They all with confcious fmiles, thofe . 


fymptoms view, 
And by thofe confcious fmiles confefs 
them true.’ 


* Mr. Richardfon was a friend to 
mental improvement in women, thougk 
under all thofe reftritions which mo- 
defty and decorum have impofed upon 
the fex. Indeed, his fentiments feem 
to have been more favourable to female 
literature, before than after his inter- 
courfe with the fafhionable world ; for 
Clariffa has been taught Latin, but 
Mifs Byron is made to fay, that the 
does not even know which are meant 
by the learned languages, and to de- 
clare, that a woman who knows them 
is an ow] among the birds. The pre- 
judice againit any a nce of exe 
traordinary pee oy 2 women, 
was, at that period, rong. It 
will fcarcely bs believed. by this ge- 
neration, that Mrs. Delany, objects to 
the words dntelle@ and etbics, in one 
of the converfation pieces, in Gran- 
difon, as too fcholaftic to proceed 
from the mouth of a female. What 
would fome of thefe critics have faid, 
could a have heard young ladies 
talking of gafes, and nitrous oxyd, 
and ftimuli, and excitability, and all 
the terms of modern fcience. The 
reftraint of former times was painful 
and humiliating ; what can be more 
humiliating than the neceffity of af. 
feéting ignorance? and yet, perhaps, 
it is not undefirable that female genius 
fhould have fomething to overcome ; 
fo much, as to render it probable, 
before a woman fteps out ef the 
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common walks of life, that her ac- 
quirements are folid, and her love for 
literature decided and _ irrefiftible. 
Thefe obftacles did not prevent the 
Epictetus of Mrs. Carter, nor the 
volumes of Mrs. Chapone, from be- 
ing written and given to the world. 
‘The moral qualities of Richardfon 
were crowned with a ferious and warm 
regard for religion; it is confpicuous 


"in all his works; and we thall, pro- 


bably, not find any writings, of the 
clafs of novels, in which virtue and 
piety are {Q fttongly and uniformly 
recommended, without any party {pi- 
rit, or view to recommend a particular 
fyitem, and it would be doing injuftice 
to the tafte of the world not to fay 
that they were highly valued on that 
account. The houle of Richardfon 
was a {chool of virtuous fentiment and 
good morals. The following letter, 
rom Mr. Reich, of Leipfic, thews 
ihe pleafing impreflion a vifit to him 
made on the lively feelings of a fo~ 
reigner. 

* You know, Sir, I fet out for 
England purely with a view of culti- 
Vating a perfonal acquaintance with 
fo great a man as Mr. Samuel Rich- 
ardion, who had fo long endeared 
himfelf to me by his works, and who, 
afterwards, by the cosrefpondence 
eftablithed between us, granted me 
his friendthip. I arrived at London 
the eighth of Auguft, and had not 
much difficulty in finding Mr. Rich- 
ardion in this great city. He gave 
me a reception worthy of the author 
of Pamela, Clariffa, and Grandifon ; 
that is, with the fame heart which 
appears throughout his works. His 

erfon, hjs family, and even his do- 
ics, al] aofwer this character. 
He carried me into his libyary, and 
his printing-poufe, { for he is a print- 
er,) in both which I never faw things 
fo well difpofed, Sunday following, 
I was with him at hig country-houie, 
(Selby-houfe) where his family was, 
with fome ladies, acquaintances of 
his four daughters, wha, with his 
lady, compofe his family. It wag 
there I faw beauties without affecta- 
tion ; wit without vanity ; and thought 
myfelf tranfported to an inchanted 
land. After:chocolate, Mr. Rich- 
ardfon brought us into the garden, 
adjoining to the houfe. He invited 
me to partake of its fruits, of which 


kind; and, perceiving that I hefitated, 
gathered fome himfelf, which he 
fented to me.. Every thing I faw, 
every thing I tafted, recalled to me 
the idea of the golden age. Here are 
to be feen no counterteits, fuch ae 
are the WY of vanity, and the 
delight of fools. A noble fimplicity 
reigns throughout, and elevates the 
foul. The harmony of this charming 
family furnifhed me with many reflec- 
tions on the common ill-judged me- 
thods of education, whence {prings 
the fource either of opr inefs or 
mifery. The ladies not that 
Riff precifenefs peculiar tu coquettes. 
Trained up. by a parent who inftr 
them, itill more by his example thag 
by his works, they ftrive to imitate 
him; and, if you fee) a tendernefs 
for objects fo lovely, you will furely 
- fenfible of a ftill greater refpect for 
them. 

‘In the middle of the garden, 
over againft the houfe, we came to a 
kind of grotto, where we refted our- 
felves. It was on this feat, Mro Le 
Fevre, (Mr. Richardfon’s friend) 
told me, that Pamela, Clariffa, and 
Grandifon, received their birth; I 
kiffed the ink-horn on the fide of it, 
We afterwards proceeded to table, 
(dinner), where an opportunity was 
offered me of reading the letters writ- 
ten to me by Malle, Sack, from Bers 
lin, concerning my voyage, and Mr, 
Richardfon. One might in them 
difcern that wit which is the peculiar 
characteriftic of that lady; and, every 
one liftened with the clofeft attention 
to whatever truth obli me to fay 
concerning her. Whereupon Mr, 
Richardfon obferved te me, that the 
ladies in company were all his adapted 
daughters: that he thould be very 

roud ta give to them, as well as to 
Ris own, fo charming a filter; and 
defired to fignify as much to her, and 
to fend her Ris picture, which he gave 
me for that purpofe. The reft of our 
difcourfe turned on the merits of Mr. 
Gellert, and af fome other Germans 
of diftinétion, I. told him, we had 
the fame reafon to glory in our rela- 
tionfhip, as countrymen of thefe 
worthy gentlemen, as the Englith had 
in regard tohim. Mr. Richardfon's 
ufual modefty diétated his anfwer. 
Towards evening he brought me to 
London, where Re made me promile 


she trees afforded the fine of their to come and fee him aa often as J 
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could. On the Sunday following I 
was with him. again at his pleaiant 
country feat. . We found there a 
large company, all people of merit ; 
Mr. Miller, author of the Gardener’s 
Di@ionary, (which has been tranilated 
at'Nurnburg, with fuch fuccefs), and 
Mr. Highmore, the famous painter, 
were there, This laft; two days 
afterwards, conferred on me a genteel 
piece of civility, which I fhall never 
forget: he muft, indeed, be the ac- 
complithed gentleman he appears to 
be, by obliging with fo good a grace, 
I was extremely concerned on not 
feeing. his only daughter, who was in 
the country. I have read fome of her 
letters, which excite in me the bigheft 
efteem .both for her underftanding and 
her heart. In the evening I took my 
Jeave of the family, and returned with 
Mr. Richardion. I faw him feveral 
times fince, during the eight days 1 
ftaid in England ; but it was neceflary, 
at laft, to quit that divine man. I 
ewe him the letter entitled No, I. 

embraced me, and a mutual ten- 
dernefs deprived us of fpeech, He 
accompanied me with his eyes as far 
as he could: ‘I fhed tears.” 

His perfon and general charafler 
thall clole our extracts from this moft 
interefting piece of biography. 

** Richardfon was, in perfon, below 
the middle ftature, and inclined to 
corpulency; of a round, rather than 
oval, face, with a fair ruddy com- 
plexion, His features, fays one, who 
— from recolle&tion, bore the 
ftamp of good nature, and were cha. 
racteriftic of his placid and amiable 
difpofition, He was. flow in fpeech, 
and, to ftrangers at leaft, {poke with 
referve and deliberation; but, in his 
manners, was affable, courteous, and 
engaging, and when furrounded with 
the focial’ circle he loved to draw 
around him, his eye fparkled with 
pleafure, and often exprefled that par- 
ticular fpirit of archnefs which we fee 
in fome of his charaéters, and which 
gave, at times, a vivacity to. his 
converfation, not expeéted from his 
ene taciturnity and quiet manners. 

e has left us a charaéteriftic portrait 
of himfelf, in a letter to Lady Brad- 
thaigh, written when he was in his 
fixtieth year, before they had feen one 
another, Sine was to find him out by 
it (as the actually did), as he walked 
inthe Park. Short, rather plump, 


about five feet five inches, fair wigy 
one hand generally in his bofom, the 
other a cane in it, which he Jeans 
upon under the fkirts of his coat, that 
it may imperceptibly ferve him as a 
fupport, when attacked by fudden 
tremors or dizzinefs, of a light brown 
complexion, teeth not yet failing 
him.’ What follows is very de+ 
fcriptive of the ftruggle in his charac- 
ter between innate bafhfulnefs and a 
turn for obfervation. - ‘ Looking 
direétly foreright, as paffengers would 
imagine, but obferving all that ftirs 
on either hand of him, without moving 
his fhort neck; a regular even paces 
ftealing away ground rather than 
feeming to rid it; a grey eye, too 
often overclouded by miftineis from 
the head, by chance lively, very lively 
if he fees any he loves; if he ap 
proaches a lady, his eye is never fixed 
firft on her face, but on her feet, and 
rears it up by degrees, feeming to fet 
her down as fo or fo." 

“© The health of Richardfon wag 
grievoufly affected by thole diforders 
which pafs under the denomination of 
nervous, and are the ufual gonfeqnence 
of bad air, confinement, fedentary 
employment, and the wear and tear o 
the mental faculties. It is aftonifhing 
how a man who had to raife his 
fortune by the flow proce(s of his own 
induftry to take care of an extenfive 
bufinels, to educate his own family, 
and to be a father to many of his 
relations, could find time in the breaks 
and paules of his other avocations, 
for works fo confiderable in fize as 
well as in merit, ‘ nineteen clole 
printed volumes,’ as he often men- 
tions, when infifting upon it, in ane 
{wer to the inftarnces of his correlpon- 
dents, that he would write more, that 
he had already written more than 
enough. Where there exifts ftrong 
genius, the bent of the mind is im- 
perious, and will be obeyed: but the 
body ‘too often finks under it. ‘2 
had originally,” (fays he) ‘a good 


conftitution ; [| hurt it by no intem-~. 


perance, but that of application.* 

** Richardion fearcely writes a let~ 
ter without mentioning thofe nervous 
or paralytic tremors, which indeed 
are very obfervable in thofe letters 
written with his own hand, and 
which obliged him often to employ 
the hand of another. Yet his writing, 
to the laft, was imal), even, and very 














degible: Though a ftrong advocate 
for public cochies he had. difconti- 
nued, for many years, going to church, 
on account, as he tells Lady B. of 
his not being able to bear a croud, 
It is aie however, that he alfo 
wanted the relaxation of a Sunday 
fpent in the country. He took tar- 
water, then very much in vogue, and 
lived for feven years upon a vegetable 
diet ; but his beft remedy was proba- 
bly his country. houfe, and the 
amufement of Tunbridge, which he 
was accuftomed to frequent in the 
feafon. He never cauld ride, being, 
as he declares, quite a cockney, but 
ufed a chamber horfe, one of which 
he kept at each of his houfes. His 
nervous maladies notwithitanding in- 
crealed, and for years before his death 
he could not litt the quantity of a 
fmall glafs of wine to his mouth, 
though put into a tumbler, without 
affittance. He loved to complain, 
but who that fuffers from diforders 
ca affect the very {prings of life and 

appinefs, does not? Who does not 
with for the friendly foothings of 
fympathy, under maladies from which 
more material relief. is not to be 
expected? That fympathy was feel- 
ingly exprefled by Mrs, Chapone, in 
her Qde to Health, in the following 
apoftrophe; 


#* « Haft thou not left a Richardfon 
unblett? 
He woos thee ftill in vain, rejentlefs 
. maid. 
Tho? fkill’d in fweetel accents to 
perfuade, 
And wake foft pity in the favage 
breat ; 
Him Virtue loves, and brighteft 
fame is his: 
, Smile thou too, goddefs, and com- 
plete his blifs," 


*¢ In the latter part of his life, he 
was rarely feen among his workmen, 
fometimes not twice in a year, and, 
even when he was in town, gave his 
direétions by little notes. His prin- 
cipal workman was hard of hearing; 
and Richardion felt a nervous irrita- 
tion, which made it not eafy for him 
to bear any thing of hurry or. perfonal 
altercation. 

“« His Will thews the fame equitable, 
friendly, and beneficent diipofition, 
which was apparent in his life; lega- 
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cies to a tribe of relations, to whom, 
it appears, he had given little penfiong 
during his life; one third of his for. 
tune to his wife, and the reft to be 
divided equally among his daughters ;, 
recommending, however, his daughter 
Anne to her mother’s peculiar care, 
from the weak ftate of her health aad 
fpirits. Yet this objeé& of his tender 
anxiety was the furvigor of the whole 
family. She is faid to have poflefled 
© an excellent and cultivated under 
ftanding, true piety, fentibility, refig- 
nation, and ftrength of mind,” 

** His daughter Martha was mar~ 
ried, in 1742, to Edward Bridgen,' 
Efq. and Sarah to Mr. Crowther, 
furgeon, of Bofwell-court. Mes, 
Richardfon furvived her hufband 
twelve years. 

‘* It’ is with particular pleafure J 
fubjoin to this account of Richardfon 
the animated and lively defcription of 
his character, which has been oblig- 
ingly communicated to me ina letter 
from a lady, whofe perfonal know- 
ledge of him gives to her account both 
prs. ater: and intereft. 

«*¢T am willing to give you every 
aid in my power, and contribute my 
mite of praife to my venerated friend, 

«6 ¢ My firft recollection of him is 
in his houfe in the centre of Salifbu- 
ry-fquare, or Salifgury-court, as it 
was then called ; and of being admit- 
ted, as a playful child, into his ftudy, 
where I have often feen Dr. Young, 
and others ; and where I was general- 
ly carefled, and rewarded with bifcuits 
or bonbens of fome kind or other, and 
fometimes with books, tor which he, 
and fome more of my friends, kindly 
encouraged a tafte,-even at that early 
age, which has adhered to me all my 
lite long, and continus to be the folace 
of many a paintul hour, I recolle& 
that he ufed to drop in at my father’s, 
for we lived nearly oppotite, late in 
in the evening, to fupper; when, as 
he uled to fay, he had worked as long 
as his eyes and nerves would let him, 
and was come to relax, with a little 
friendly and domeltic chat. I even 
then ufed to creep to his knee, and 
hang upon his words, for my whole 
family doated on him; and once, I 
recolleé&t, that, at one of thele even- 
ing vilits, probably about the year 
1753, I was ftanding by his knee, 
when my mother’s maid came to fum- 
mon me to bed ; upon which, being 
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unwilling to part from him, and 
manitefting fome reluftance, he beg- 
I might pe pong to fay a 
wttle longer ; » on my mother’s 
objecting that the fervant would be 
wanted to wait at fupper, for, in 
thofe days of friendly intercourfe and 
seal hofpitality, a decent maid-fervant 
was the only attendant at 4is own, 
and many creditable tables, where, 
neverthelefs, much company was re- 
ceived, Mr. Richardfon faid, ‘ I am 
fure Mifs P. is now fo much a woman, 
that fhe does ngt want any one to 
attend her to bed, but will conduét her- 
felf with fo much propriety, and put out 
er own candle fo carefully, that the 
may henceforward be indulged with 
us till fupper is ferved.’ ‘Ibis hint, 
and the confidence it implied, had 
fuch a good effect upon me, that, I 
believe, I never required the attend- 
ance of a fervant afterwards, while 
my mother lived ; and, by fuch fort 
of ingenious and gentle deyices did he 
ule to encourage and draw in young 
people to do what was right.—I alio 
well remember the happy days | 
pafled at his houfe at North End; 
sometimes with my mother, but often, 
for weeks, without her, dometfticateg 
as one of his own children. He ufed 
to pafsthe greateft part of the week 
in town; but, when’ he came down, 
he ufed to like to have his family 
flock around him, when we all {rift 
aik and received his blefjng, together 
with fome fmall boon from his paternal 
kindnels and attention ; for he feldom 
met us empty-handed, and was by 
nature moft generous and liberal. 
‘¢ ¢ The piety, order, decorum, and 
ftri& regulasity, that’ prevailed in his 
tamily, were of infinite ule to train 
the mind to habits, and to 
depend upon its ownrefources. It has 
been one of themeans which, under the 
blefling of God, has enabled me to 
difpenie with the enjoyment of what 
the world calls plealures, fuch as are 
found in crowds; and aétually to 
relith and prefer the calm delight of 
retirement and books. As foon as 
Mrs. Richardfon arofe, the beautiful 
Pfalms in Smith’s Devotions were read 
relponfively in the nurfery, by ‘ierielt, 
and daughters, fanding in a circle: 
only the two ekieft were allowed to 
breaktatt with her, and whatever com- 
pany happened to be in the houfe, for 
they were feldom without. After 


break faft we younger ones read to her 
in turns the Pfalms, and leffons for 
the day. We were then permitted to 
purfue our childith fports, or to wal 
in the garden, which I was allowed 
to do at pleafure; for, when my 
mother helitated upon granting that 
privilege, for fear I thould help myfelf 
to the fruit, Mrs. Richard/on faid, 
* Nol I have fo much confidence in 
her,.that, if the is put upon honour, 
I am certain that the wil not touch 
fo much asa goofeberry.? A confi- 
dence, I dare fately aver, that J never 
forfeited, and which has given me the 
wer of walking in any garden ever 
ince, without the fmallet defire to 
touch any fryit, and taught me a 
lefion pon the reftraint of appetite, 
which has heen ufefyl to me all my 
lite. Weall dined at one table, and 
generally drank tea and fpent the 
evening in Mrs. Richardfon's parlour, 
where the practice was for one of the 
young ladies to read, while the ref 
at with mute attentipn, round a large 
table, and employed ‘themfelves in 
fome kind of needle-work. Mr. 
Richardfon generally retired to, hig 
ftudy, wnleis there’ wag particular 
company. 

“ Thele are childifh and trifling 
anecdotes, and favour, perhaps you 
may think, too much of gor. 
They certainly can be of no further 
ufe ‘to you, than as they mark the 
extreme benevolence, condefcenfion, 
and kindnels, of this exalted genius, 
towards young people ; for, in general 
fociety, 1 know he has been accnfed 


"of being of few words, and of a par- 


ticularly relerved turn. He was, 
however, all his life-time, the patron 
and prote&tor of the female fex. 
Mifs M., (afterwards Lady G.) pafled 
many years in his family. She was 
the boiom friend, and gy | 
of my mother; and was fo muc 
confidered as enfant de familleim Mr. 
Richardfon’s hpvufe, that her portraig 
is introduced into a family- piece. 
*©¢He had ma olegécs:— 

Mife Rofine, inet Roccngals co 
configned to ‘his care; but of her, 
being then at fehool, ] neyer faw 
much, Mot of the ladies that refided 
nuch at his houfe, acquired a certain 
degree of faftidioufnefs and delicate 
refinement, which, though amiable 
in itfelt, rather difqualified them 
from appearing in general fociety, te 


a 
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the advantage that might have been 
expected, and rendered an intercourfe 
with the world uneafy to themfelves, 
giving a peculiar air of thinefs and 
referve to their whole addrefs, of which 
habits his own daughters partook, in 
a degree that has been thought by 
fome, a little to obfcure thofe really 
valuablequalifications and talents they 
undoubtedly poffefled. Yet, this was 
Sree to be owing more to Mrs. 
Richard{fon than to him ; who, though 
a truly good woman, had high and 
Harlowean notions of parental autho- 
sity, and kept the ladies in fuch order, 
and at fuch a diftance, that he often 
jamented, as I have been told by my 
mother, that they were not more open 
and converfable with him. 

6 ¢ Befides thofe I have already 
mamed, I well remember a Mrs. Do- 
nellan, a venerable old lady, with 
fharp piercing eyes ; Mifs Mulfo, &c. 
&c. Secker, Archbifhop of Canter- 
bury; Sir Thomns Robinfon (Lord 
Grantham), &c, &c. who were fre- 
frequent vifitors at his houfe in town 
and country. The ladies I have 
named, were often ftaying at North 
End, at the period of his higheft glory 
and reputation ; and, in their com- 
pany and converfation, his genius was 
matured. His benevolence was un- 
bounded, as his manner of diffufing 
it was delicate and refined.” 


We thall proceed to the Letters in been 


the enfuing number of our Milcellany. 


I 
LXXIX. Letrers oF WILLIAM 
Cowrar, Eq. being the third vo- 


** Thanks for the care you have 
taken to furnith me with a diétionary, 
it is rather ftrange that at my time of 
life, and after a youth fpent in claffi- 
cal purfuits, I thould want one, and 
&ranger ftill, that being poffeffed at 
prefent of only one Latin author ia 
the world, I fhould think it worth 
while to purchafe one. I fay that it 
is ftrange, and indeed I think it f& 
myfelf. But I have a thought that 
when my prefent labours of the pen 
are ended, I may go to [chool again, 
and refreth my {pirits by a little inter- 
courfe with the Mantwan and the Sa- 
bine Bard, and perhaps by a re 
of fome pa ya =— 
rally lay by at that period of life, 
when we are beft qualified to read 
them, when the judgment and the 
talte being formed their beauties are 
leaft likely to be over-looked. 

“© This change of wind and wea- 
ther comforts me, and I fhould have 
enjoyed the firft fine morning I have 
feen this month with a peculiar relifh, 
if our new tax-maker had not put me 
outof temper. Iam angry with him, 
not only for the matter, but for. the 
manner of his propofal. When be 
lays his impof upon horfes, he is 
jocular, and laughs, though confider- 
ing that wheels and miles, and grooms, 
were taxed before, a gsares counte— 
nance upon the occafion would have 
more decent. But he provoked 
me {till more by reafoning as he does 
on the juttification of the tax upon 
candles ; fome families, he fays, will 
fuffer little by it: why ? becaufe they 
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Continued from p. 352.] 
‘ K ; E_ now haften to clofe our ex- 
traéts from this moft intereft- 
ing publication. 
_, The CIX. letter is jocularly pleaf- 
ing. 
“ To the Rev, Wittiam Unwin. 
July 3, £784. 
*¢ My dear William, 

« We rejoice that you had a fafe 
journey, ahd though we fhould have 
rejoiced ftill more had you had no 
occafion for a phyfician, we are glad 
that having had need of one, you had 
the good fortune to find him—tet us 
hear foon that his advice has proved 
effeual, and that you are delivered 


- from all ill Symptoms, 


a —— 


themfelves more than ten pounds in 
the year. Excelent? They can ufe 
but few, therefore they will pay but 
little, and confequently will be but 
little burthened, an argument which 
for its. cruelty and effrontery, feems 
worthy of a hero; but he does not 
avail himfelf of the whole force of *, 
nor with all his wifdom, had fagacity 
enough to fee that it contains, when 
puthed to its utmoft extent, a tree dif- 
charge and acquittal of the poor from 
the payment of any tax at all, a com- 
modity being once made too expeniive 
for their pockets, will coft them no- 
thing, for they will not buy it, Re- 
joice therefore, oh ye penny-lefst the 
minifter will indeed fend you to bed . 
in the dark, but your remaining half- 
penny will be fafe, inftead of being 
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fpent in the ufelefs luxury of candle- 
light, it will buy you a roll for break- 
fat, which you will eat no doubt with 
itude to the man, who fo kindly 
the number of your difburfe- 
ments, and while he feems to threaten 
‘your money, faves it. I with he would 
remember, that od ey — 
vernment impofes, the fhop-kee 
ail fwell to aa nee. I with he 
would vifit the miferable huts of our 
lace-makers at Olney, and fee them 
“working in the winter months, by the 
ight of a farthing candle, from four 
in the afternoon till midnight : I with 
‘he had laid his tax upon the ten 
thoufarid lamps that illuminate the 
‘Pantheon, upon the flambeaux that 
‘wait upon ten thoufand chariots and 
fedans in the evening, and upon the 
wax candles that give light to ten 
thoufand card tables. I with, in 
fhort, that he would consider the pock- 
ets of the poor as facred, and that to 
tax a people already fo neceffitous, is 
but to difcourage the little induftry 
that is left among us, by driving the 
laborious to defpair. 

‘¢ A neighbour of mine, in Silver 
End, keeps an afs, the afs lives on 
the other fide of the garden wall, and 
I am writing in the green-hovufe, it 
happens that he is this morning moft 
mufeall difpofed, whether cheered 
by the fine weather, or by fome new 
tune which he has juft acquired, or 
by finding his voice more harmonious 
than ufual, It would be cruel to 
mortify fo fine a finger, therefore I do 
not tell him that he interrupts and 
hinders me, but I venture to tell you 
fo, and to plead his performance in 
excufe of my abrupt conclufion. 

‘« T fend you the goldfinches, with 
which you will do as you fee good. 
We have an affe&tionate remembrance 
of your late vifit, and of all our friends 
at Stock, 

«* Believe me ever yours, 
“ow.c” 

The CX. Letter is alfo of the fame 
defeription. 

«* To the Rev. Joun cer 

** July 5, 1784. 
“« My dear Friend, 

*¢ A dearth of materials, a confci- 
eufnefs that my fubjeéts are for the 
moft part, and mut be uninterefting 
and unimportant; but above all, a 
poverty ot animal fpirits, that makes 
writing much a great fatigue to me; 
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have occafioned my ehoiceof {mailer 
paper. Acquiefce in the juftnefs of 
thefe reafons for the prefent; and if 
ever the times fhould mend with me, I 
ptomife to amend with them. 

‘© Homer {ays on a certain oecafion, 
that Jupiter, when he was wanted at 
home, was gone to partake of an en- 
tertainment provided for him by the 
Ethiopians. If by Jupiter we un- 
derftand the weather or the feafon, as 
the ancients frequently did, we may 
fay, that our Englith Jupiter has been 
abfent on account of fome fuch invita- 
tion: During the whole month of 
June he left us to experience almot 
the rigours of winter. This fine day 
however, affords us fome hope, chat 
the feaft is ended, and that we fhall: 
enjoy his company without the inter- 
ference of his &thiopian friends 
again. 

*¢ Ts it poffible, that the wife men 
of antiquity could entertain a -real 
reverence the fabulous rubbith, 
which they dignified with the name of 
religion? We, who have been favour- 
ed from our infancy with fo cleara 
light, are aps hardly competent 
te decide A aka ey and may Rrive 
in vain to sp the abfurdities, 
that even a good underftanding may 
receive as truths, when totally unaided 
by revelation. It feems however, that 
men, whofe conceptions upon other 
fubjeéts were often fublime, whofe 
reafoning powers were undoubtedly 
equal to our own, and whofe manage- 
ment in matters of jurifprudeénce, that 
required a very induftrious examina- 
tion of evidence, was as acute and 
fubtle as that of a modern Attorney 
General, could not be the dupes of 
fuch impofture, as a child among us 
would deteé&t and laugh at, Juvenal 
(I remember) introduces one of his 
fatires with an obfervation, that there 
were fome in his day who had the 
hardinefs to laugh at the ftories of 
Tartarus and Styx, and Charon, and 
of the frogs that croak upon the banks 
of Lethe, giving his reader at the 
fame time, caufe to fulpect, that he 
was himfelf one of that profane num- 
ber. Horace, on the other hand, de- 
clares in fober fadnefs, that he would 
not for all the world, get into a boat 
with a man, who had devulged the 
Eleufinian myfteries. Yet we know, 
that thofe myfteries, whatever they 
might be, were altogether as unwore 
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thy to be efteemed divine, as the my- 
thology of the vulgar. How then 
miuft we determine? If Horate were 
a good and orthodox Heathen, how 
came Juvenal to Be fuch an ue 
cious libertine in principle, as to ridi- 
cule the doétrines which the Other 
held as facréd? Their opportunities 
, of informiation, and their mental ad- 
vantages were equal. I feel myfelf 
rather inclitied to believe, that Juve- 
nal’s avowed infidelity was fincere 
and that Horace was no better than 
a canting, hypocritical profeffor. 

“© You mult grant me a — 
tion for faying any thing, whether it 
be fenfe or nonfenfe, boy the fubject 
of politics, It is traly a matter, in 
which I am fo little interefted, that, 
were it not that it fometimes ferves 
me for a theme, when I can find no 
other, I fhould never mention it, 
would forfeit a large fum, if after 
advertifing a month in the Gazette, 
the minifter of the day, whoever he 
may be, could diftover a man that 
éares about him or his meafitres, fo 
littlé as Ido. When I fay, that I 
would forfeit a large fum, I mean to 
have it underftood, that I would for- 
feit fuch a fum if I had it. If Mr. 
Pitt be indeed a virtuous mah, as fuch 
Trefpeét him. But at the belt I fear, 
that he will have to fay at lait with 
ZEneas, 


‘© ¢ $i Pergama dextra 
Defendi poffent, etiim hae defenfa fuif- 


Jent.’ 


Be he what he may, I do not like his 
taxes. At leaft I am much difpofed 
to quairel with fore of them, The 
additional duty upon candles, by 
which the poor will be much affetted, 
kurts me moft, He fays indeed, that 
they will but little feel it, becaufe 
even now they can hardly afford the 
ufe of them. He had certainly put no 
compaffion into his budget, when he 
produced from it this tax, and fuch 
an argument to fupport it. Juitly 
tranflated, it feerms to amount to this : 
* Make the neceflaries of life too ex- 
penfive for the poor to reach them, 
and you will fave their money. If they 
buy but few candles, ‘they will pay 
but little tax ; and if they buy none, 
the tax, as to them, will be annihi- 
lated.’ True! Butin the mean time, 
Vou. If. 
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they Will thea ‘thir third! dgaink 
their furnitiite, if they Have any, and 
Will be bu fittlé the richer, when the 
hours, in which ‘they night work, if 


they cond fee; thal Be deducted. 
© T have bought 4 great dittionary, 
did Want ‘ndthing but Latin authors, 
to filtnith mé with the ule of if, Had 
T purchalet them fray had begun 
at the tight end. But I seu not 
afford it. I befeech you admire my 

prudence. ; tage ‘ ‘ 
“ Viette, valle, et meméntote 

nH 


hs «aT 
“ Yours affectionately, 
+“ ” 


The CRVIT, Léitr’#¥ ammulingly 

defcriptive, excepting the conc 

» excepting the concluding 
remark, which ivgtirs of that me> 
lancholy by which this excellent’ man 
was 0 hrelfed through life. 

*« To the Rev. Joun NewTon.. 

¢ Sept 18, 17846. . 
** My dear Frieh SO asineedl t 

« Following your Fai example, I 
lay before mea theet of my largeft paper, 
Tt was this moment fair at unblee 
mifhed, but I have begun to blot it, 
and having begun, am not likely to 
ceale till I have ‘polled it, TI have 
fent you many a fhect that in my 
judgment of it, has been very un- 
worthy of your acceptance, but m 
confcience was in fome meature fatif- 
fied by refle€&ting that if it were good 
for nothing, at the fame time it coft 
you nothing, except the trouble of 
reading it. But the cafe is altered 
now. You muft pay a folid price for 
frothy matter, and though I do not 
abfolutely pick you pocket, yet you 
lofe your money, and, as the faying 
is, are never the wifer. 

*« My green-houfe is neyer ( plea- 
fant as when we are juft upon the 
point of being turned out of it, The 

ntlenefs of the autumnal funs, and 
the calmnefs of this latter feafon, 
make it a much more agreeable re. 
treat than we ever find it in fummers 
when the winds being generally brik, 
we campot cool it by admitting a 
fafficient quantity of air, without be. 
ing at the {ame time incommoded by 
it. But now I fit with all the wine 
dows and the door wide open, and am. 
regaled with the feent of every flower. 
in a garden as full of flowers as I 


have known how to make it. We 
keep no bees, but if I in a hive, 
3H 
er ce 
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I thould hardly. hear more of their 
mufic, All the bees in the neigh- 
bourhood refort to a bed of migno- 
nette, o to the Prasapacts. yn 
me tor honey y get outo 

it, by a hum, which though rather 
Monotonous, is as agreeab: to my 
ear, as the whittling of my linnets. 
All the founds that nature utters are 
delightful, at leaft in this country. I 
fhould not perhaps find the roaring of 
tions in Africa, or of bears in Ruflia, 
wery ng, but I know no beatft in 
England whofe voice I do not account 
muleal, fave and except always the 
braying of an afs. The notes of all 
our birds and fowls fe me, with- 
out one exception. I fhould not in- 
deed think of keeping a goofe in a 
cage, that I might hang him up in 
the parlour, for the fake of his melo- 
dy, but a goofe upon a common, or 
fa farm-yard, is no bad performer ; 
and as to infects, if the black beetle, 
and beetles indeed of all hues, will 
keep owt of my way. I have no objec- 
tion to Pil oO King = - one 
» in whatever fing, from 
the at’s fine treble, to the bats of 
the humble bee, I admire them all. 
Serioufly however, it ftrikes me as a 
very obfervable inftance of providen- 
tial kindnefs to man, that fuch an 
exact accord has been contrived be- 
tween his ear, and the feunds with 
which, at leaft in a rural fituation, it is 
almoft every moment vifited. AI the 
world is fenffble of the uncumfortable 
effect that certain founds have upon 
the nerves, and confequently upon the 
{pirits—And if a finful world had been 
lied with fuch as would have curdled 
= blood, and ue rape the fenfe of 
ring @ nconvenience,, I 
do pay we fhould have had 
a right to complain. But now the 
fields, the woods, the gardens, have 
each their concert, and the ear of man 
is for ever regaled, by creatures who 
feem only to pleafe themfelves. Even 
the ears that are deaf to the Gofpel, 
are continually entertained, though 
without ran it, by founds for 
which they are folely indebted to its 
author, ‘There is fome where in infi- 
nite {pace, a world that does not roll 
within the precinéts of mercy, and as 
it is reafonable, and even {criptural to 
fuppofe, that tre is mufic in heaven, 
in thofe difmal gions, perhaps the 
reverfe of it is foun. 


Tones fo dif~ 
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mal, as to make woe itfelf more ia~ 
fupportable, and to acuminate even 
defpair. But my paper admonithes 
me in time to draw the reins, 
and to check the defcent of my fancy 
into deeps with which the is but too 
familiar. 
*¢ Our beft love attends you both, 
** With yours. 

«w.c.” 

The CXIXth Letter with its con 
clufion refpeéting the truly worthy 
Captain Cook, is too remarkable te 
be omitted. 

*¢ To the Rev. Jonn Newron. 

© O&t. 9, 1784, 
‘¢ My dear Friend, 

“ The pains you have taken to 
difengage our correfpondence from 
the expence with which it was threat- 
ened, convineing me that my Letters, 
trivial as they are, are yet acceptable 
to you, encourage me to obferve my 
ufual pun&tuality. You complain of 
unconnected thoughts. I believe there 
is not a head in the world but might 
utter the fame complaint, and that all 
would do fo, were they all as attentive 
to their own vagaries, and as honeft 
as yours. The deicription of your 

itations at leaft fuits mine, per~ 
haps I can go a ftep beyond you, upon 
the fame ground, and affert with the 
ftri&teft truth, that I not only do not 
think with connexion, but that I 
frequently do not think at all. I am 
much miftaken if Ade not —~ catch 
myfelf napping in this 3 for when 
I ‘te mylelf, what was Oe lait idea 
(as the ufhers at Weltminfter afk an 
idle boy, what was the laft word) & 
am not able to anfwer, but like the 
boy in queftion, am obliged to ftare, 
and fay nothing. This may be a very 
unphilofophical account of my felf, and 
may clath very much with the general 
opinion of the learned, that the foul 
being am adtive principle, and her 
activity confifting in thought, the 
mutt confequently always think. But 
pardon me, eu les philofophes, 
there are moments, when if I think at 
all, Iam utterly unconfcious of doing 
fo. and the thought, and the confci- . 
oufnefs of it, {eem to me at leaft, who 
am no philofopher, to be infeparable 
from each other. Perhaps however, 
we may both be right; and if you 
will grant me that I do not always 
think, I will in return concede to you ~ 
the a€tivity you contend for, and will 
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@ualify the difference between us by 
fuppofing, that though the foul be in 
herfelf an aétive principle, the influ- 
ence of her prefent union with a prin- 
ciple that isnot fuch, makes her often 
dormant, fufpends her operations, and 
affeéts her with a-fort of deliquium, in 
which the fuffers a temporary lofs of 
all her fanétions. { have related to 
you my experience truly, and without 
difguife; you muft therefore, either 
admit my affertion, that the foul does 
not neceffarily always aét, or deny 
that-nfine is an human foul: a nega. 
tive that I am fure you will not eat 
— So much for a difpute whic 

little thought of being engaged in 
to day. 

«© Laft night I had a letter from 
Lord ‘Dartmouth. It was to apprife 
me of the fafe arrival of Cook's laft 
voyage, which. he was fo kind as to 
lend me, in St. James's Square. The 
reading of thofe volumes afforded me 
much amufement, and I hope fome 
inftru&tion. No obfervation however, 
forced itfelf upon me with more vio- 
lence than one, that I could not hel 
making, on the death of Captain 
Cook. Gad is a jealous God, and 
at Owhyhee the poor man was content 
to be worthipped. From that moment, 
the remarkable interpofition of Provi- 
dence in bis favour, was converted 
into an oppofition, that thwarted ail 
his purpofes. He deft the tcene of his 
deification, but wagé driven back to it 
by a moft violent ftorm, in which he 
faffered more than in any that had 
preceded it. When he departed, -he- 
Jefe his worthippers {till infatuated 
with an idea ef his godhhip, confe- 
quently well difpofed to ferve him. 
At his return, he found them fullen, 
dittruftful, and myfterious.’ A trifling 
theft was committed, which by a 
blunder of his own in purfuing the 
thief, after the property had been re- 
ftored, was magnified to an affair of 
the laft importance. Gne of their 
favourite chiefs was killed too by a 
blunder. Nothing in hort, but blune 
der and miftake attended him, ‘till he 
fell breathlefs into the water, and then 
all was fmeoth again. The world 
indeed will not take motice, or fee that 
the difpenfation bore evident marks‘of 
divine difplealure; but a mind, I 
think, in any degree fpiritual, cannot 
overlook them, ~ We know from truth 
felf, that the death of Herod was for 


a fimilar offence. But Herod was in 
no fenfe a believer in God, nor had 


favoured. It = be urged perhaps, 


that he was in je 
thing ‘but his own amufement, and 
that of his companions. I doubt it. 
He knows fittle of the heart, who 
does not know, that even in a fenfible 
man, it is flattered by every f{pecies 
of exaltation. But be it fo, that he 
was in fj was not humane, to 
fay no worfe of it, to fpart with the 
ignorance of his friends, to mock their 
fimplicity, to humour and acquiefce 
in their blind credulity. Befides, 
though a ftock or a ftone may be wor- 
thipped blamelefs, a ba man 
| not. He knows what he does, 
and by fuffering fuch honours to be 
rae him, incurs the guilt of facri- 
ege.* 


“ We are that you are fo 
happy in you Cea in your foci- 
ety, and in all your connexions. I 
have not left myfelf room to fay any 
thing of the love we feel for you. 

** Yours, my dear friend, 
ow.c” 

Letter CXXIT. befides fome curious 
remarks, throws light on the compe- 
fition of the Ta/k. 

To the Rev. Joun Newton. 

* O&. 30, 1784, 
§* My dear Friend, 

as — moft readily - “- i 
nefs remarks, on the fubj 
of the ively Roman heroifm of the 
Sandwich-i 5 Preofs of a. 
prowefé (I believe) are feldom exhi- 
bited 4. people, who have attained 


* “ NOTE SY we 
** Having enjoyed in i 1773, 
the pleafare of converfing wath this il- 
luftrious feaman, on board his own 
thip the Refolution, I cannot pafs the 
fent letter without baat ng that 
am perfuaded m Cowper 
ctenby nll nded the behaviour 
of Captain Cook, in the affair alluded 
to. From the little perfonal acquaint- 
ance which £ had myfelf with this hu- 
mane and truly Chrittian Navigator, 
and from the whole tenor of his | fey 
I cannot believe it poffible for him to 
have aéted under any circumftances, 
with fuch impious arrogance, a8 
might a offenfive in the eyes of 
the Almighty, 
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to. a, bigh. degree of civilization. 
Refinement, an profigacy of princi- 
ple, are too sf allied to admit of 
apy. thing fo. noble; and I queftion, 
whether any. inftances of faithful 
fi x p, lil Estate which {9 much 
afte ed, you in the, behaviour of. the 
poor favage, were produced even by 
the Romagt themlelves, in the latter 
days of the empire. , They had been 
a nation, whole virtues i 
ble not. to wonder at. 
which was, to them what 
Usy, a Perio, box. of mi(chiet, 
reduced them to, her own ftandard, 
and they naturally foon funk {till 
lower. Thcligten» to, this cafe, feems 
pretty much out.of the queftion. To 
the produétion of fuch heroifm unde- 
bauched nature, herfelf, is equal, 
When Italy, was a. land of, heroes, the 
knew no more of the true, God, than 
her cicifbéos and her fiddlers know 
now; and indeed, it; feems a matter of 
indifference, .whether, a man be born 
under.a truth, whichdoes not influence 
him, or wader, the: aétual .influence of 
a lie; or if, there be any difference 
between the two:cafes, it feems to be 
rather in favour of the latter: for a 
falfe perfuafion; fuch as the Maho- 
metan for, inftance, may animate the 
courage, and. furnith motives for, the 
contempt, of .death, while defpifers of 
the true religion are punithed for their 
folly, by being abandoned to the lat 
degrees of depravity... Accordingly 
we fee a Sandwich. iflander facrificing 
himfelf to his dead friend, and, our 
Chriftian feamen and mariners; inftead 
of being impreft by a fenfe of. his 
generofity, butchering him with a 
perfevering cruelty, that will difgrace 
them forever; for he was axdetence- 
lef; unrefifting, enemy, whio. tieant 
nothing more than to gratify his love 
for the: deceafed. fo flay him. in 
fuch cipeumftantes, was. to’ murder 
him, and, with every aggravation of 
the crime that can be imagined, 
‘Tam again at Joholahta, in the 
fhape of a Poem in. blank-verfe; con- 
fitting of fix books, and» called The 
Tak.. I began’ it; about this time 
twelve-monthy:’ and,, writing fome- 
tumes an hour in a day, fometimes 
half.an one, and fometimes two hours; 
have lately finifhed it. I mentioned 
it not. fooner, becaufe. almoft: to :the 
Jaft. }.was doubtful, whether I fhould 
ever bring it to a conclufiony working 


if is, impofh- 
ut Greece, 


rance is to 
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often in fuch diftrefs of mind, as, 
while it {purred me to the work, at 
the fame time threatened to difqualif 

me for it. My bookfeller (1 fuppofe 

will be as tardy. as before. I donot 
expect to be born into the world, till 
the month of March; when I and the 
crocuffes thall peep together. You 
may aflure yourfelf, that I thall take 
my. firlt opportunity to wait on you. 
I mean likewifeto gratify myfelt by 
obtruding my mufe upon Mr. Bacon. 

‘¢ Adieu, my,dear friend! 

*¢ We are well, and love you. 
** Yours and Mrs, Newton's, 
“w. Cc 

Letter CXXVI. further illuftrates 
the compofition of the Ta/k. 

“© To the Rey. John NEWTON. 

** Dec. 135 1784. 
“¢ My dear Friend, 

‘* Having imitated no map, I may, 
reafonably hope, that I fhall not incur 
the difadvantage of a comparifon with 
my, betters. Milton’s manner wag- 
peculiar, So is Thomfon’s, He, 
that fhould write like either of them, 
would in my judgment, delerve the 

of a copyift, but not a poet. 
Dea Baty and fenfible reader 
therefore, like yourfelf, will not fay, 
that my manner is not goad, becaule, 
it does not refemble their's, but will 
rather copfider what. it is. in, itfelf, 
Blank-verfe is fulceptible of a much 
greater diverfificationof manner, than 
verfe in rhyme: and why the modern 
writers of it, have all thought proper 
to. caft. their numbers, alike, I know, 
not. Certainly it,was,not neceflity, 
that compelled them.to it. I flatter 
myfelf, however, that L haye avoided, 
that, fameneis, with others, which 
would entitle me to, nothing but a 
fhare in one common, obliyion with 
them all. It is, poflible, that, as,the 
Reviewer of my former,volyme, tound, 
caufe to fay, that, he. knew not, to, 
what clafs of. writers to reter,me, the 
Reviewer of this, whoever he fhall be, 
inay fee oceafion to remark the fame, 
fingulavity. .At any rate, though as, 
little apt, to be fanguine as moft men, 
and more. prone to. fear and, defpond, 
than fo ovet-rate my.own pe Aa 
Lam perfuaded, that I-fhail not forfeit 
any. thing. by: this volume, that [ 
gained.by the:laft. . Asto the title, [, 
tke it to be the. heft that is to, be 
had- . Teds not pofible that a book, 
meluding fuch a variety of fubjectsy 
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and in which no particular one ig 
predominant, fhould find a title 
adapted to them all, Im fucha cafe, 
it feemed almoft neceflary to. accom- 
modate the name to the incident, that 
gave birth to the poem; nor does it 
appear to me, that becayfe I per. 
formed more than my tafk, therefore 
the Tatk is not a fuitable title. A 
houfe would ftill be a houfe, though 
the builder of it thould make it ten 
times as big as he at firft intended. 
J might indeed, following the exam- 
le of the Sunday news-monger, call 
ut the Olio, But I thould do myfelf 
wrong, for though it have much va- 
riety, it has, I truft, no confufion, 

‘© For the fame reafon, none of the 
interior titles apply themfelves to the 
contents at large of that book, to 
which they belong. They are, every 
one of them, taken either from the 
leading BN fhould fay the introdnc- 
tory) paflage of that particular book, 
or from that which makes the mok 
confpicuous figure init, Had I fet 
off with a defign to write upon a grid- 
iron, and had [ actually written near 
two hundred lines, upon that utenfil, 
as I have upon the fofa, the eg 
fhould have been my title. But the 
fofa being, as I may fay, the ftarting- 
pott, from which EF addrefled mytelf 
to the, long race, that I foon conceived 
a defign.to run, it acquired a juft pre- 
eminence in my acgount, and was very 
worthily, advanced to the titular honor 
it enjoys, its right being at leaft fo far 
a good one, that no word in the Jan- 
guage could pretend a better. 

** The Time- Piece appears to me, 
(though. by fome accident the import 
of, that, title has, elcaped you) to have 
a degree of propriety beyond the mott 
of them, ‘The book to which it be- 
longs, is intended to ftrike the hour 
that, gives, notice of approaching 
ju 3 and dealing pretty largely 
in figns. of. the times, feems to be 
denominated, ag it is, with a fufficient 
dagen of accommodation to.the Jub. 
ject. 


_ * As.to the word. avorm, itis the 
Very appellation, which Milton him- 
felt, in a certain paflage of the Para- 
dife Loft, gives to the ferpent.. Not 
haying the book at hand, lL casnot 
now refer to it, but L am fure of. the 
fagt. I, am miftaken.toa, if Shake- 
{pear’s Cleopatra do not call the afp, 
by which the thought. fit to deftroy 
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heefelf, by the fame name. But not 
having read the play thefe five~and~ 
twenty years, I will not affirm it, 
They are however, without all doubt, 
convertible terms—a worm is a {mall 
serpent, and a ferpent is a large worm, 
And when an epithet fignificant of 
the moft terrible {pecies of thofe crea- 
tures is adjoined, the idea is furely 
fufficiently afcertained. No animal. 
of the vermicular or ferpentine kind 
us saofhed, but the moft formidable of 
aul, 
$¢ Yours affegtionately, 
«WwW. C."* 


Letter CXXXIII.. relates alfo to 
his poems—with a very pleafing com- 
parifon at the conclufion of it. 

** To the Rev. WiLLiAM UNWis. 
‘* April 30, 2785, 
$¢ My dear Prignd, 

*¢ I return you thanks for a letter 
fo warm with intelligence of the cele- 
brity of John Gilpin, I little thought, 
when I mounted him upon my Pega- 
fus, that he would become fo famous. 
I have learned alfo, from Mr. New- 
ton, that, he is equally renowsed in 
Scetland, and that a lady there had 
undertaken to write a fecond part, on 
the fubje&t of Mrs. Gilpin’s return to 
London, but not fucceeding in it as 
fhe withed, the dropped it. He tells 
me likewife, that the Head~Mafter ot 
St. Paul’s Schopl (who he is I know 
not) has conceived, in confequence 
of the entertainment that John has 
afforded him, a vehement defire te 
write to me. Let us hope that he 
will alter his mind; for thould we 
even exchange civilities on the occa- 
fion, Tirocinium will {poil all. The 
great eftimation however, in which 
this knight of the ftone-bottles is 
held, may turn out a circumftance 
preiies to the volume, of which 

is hiftory will make a part. Thofe 
events, that prove the prelude to eur 
greatelt fucce(s, are often apparently 
trivial in. themfelves, and fuch as 
feemed to promife nothing; the <dif- 
appointment, that Horace mentions, 
is reverfed— We defign a mug, and it 
ry anjhaghhead. It is: a, little 

d, that: L,alone, fhould. be untur- 
nithed, with a. printed..copy of :this 
facetious ftaxye When you -vifit 
London.next, you muf. buy. the mot 
elegant .impreflion of it,.and. bring it 
with you.) I thank you,al{o for writ- 
ing to Johaion, | likewitewroic to 
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der for thé druth of your ear 
may you frém her, Nevér 
tind t You have two drums, and if 
Mie fiould crack both, I will buy you 


a trumpet. 
*¢ General Cowper having much 
preffed me to accompariy my propofals 
with a fpecimen, I have fent him one. 
It is taken from the twenty-fourth 
book of the Hliad, and is part of the 
interview between Priam and Achil- 
les. Tell me, if it be poffible for 
any man to tell me—why did Homer 
Jeave off at the burial of He&tor? Is it 
poflible, that he could be determined 
to it by aconceit, fo little worthy of 
him, as that, having made the num- 
ber of his books completely the alpha- 
betical number, he would not for the 
joke’s fake, proceed any farther ? 
Why did he not’ give us the death of 
Achilles, and the deftruétion of Troy? 
Tell me alfo, if the critics, with 
Ariftotle at their head, have not 
found, that he left off exaétly wh~ _ 
he fhould, and that every epic oem 
to all generations, is bound te con- 
clude with the burial of HeS&tor? I 
do not in the leaft doubt it. There- 
fore if I live to write a dozen epic 
s, I will always take care to 
ury Heétor, and to bring all matters 
at that point to an immediate conclu~ 
ion. 

“ [had truly a kind letter from 
Mr. ——-———, written immediately 
en his recovery ftom the fever. IF am 
bound to honour James's powder, 
not only for the fervices it has often 
rendered to my(elf, but ftill more for 
having been the means of preferving a 
life ten tinies more valuable to fociety, 
than mine is ever likely to be. 

* You fay,—* Why thould I trou- 
ble you with my troubles ?°—Tanfwer 
Why not? hat is a friend good 
for, if we may not lay one end of the 
fack wponm his fhoulders, while we 
eurfelves carry the other? 

« You fee your duty to God, and 
your duty to your neighbour; and 

ou practife both with your beit' abi- 

ity. Yet a certain perfon accounts 
you blied. I would, that all the 
world were fo blind even as you are. 
But there are fome in it, who like 
the Chinefe, fay‘ We have two 
eyes; and other nations have but 
ene!” Tam glad, however, that in 
gour one eye, you have fight enovgh 
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to diftover, that fuch cenfares are not 
worth minding, 

*¢T thank you heartily fer every 
ftep you take in the advancement 
my prefent purpofe. 

‘© Contrive to pay Lady H. a long 
ms for the has a thoufand things to 
fay. 
Ye Yours, my dear William, 

sw.c.” 

A defcription of his own fituation 
in Letter CXLI. is amufing. 

** Tothe Rev. WiLL1AM Unwin, 
* Olney, July 3, 1786. 
*¢ My dear William, 

“ After a long filence, I begin 
again. A day given to my friends, 
is aday taken from Homer, but to 
fuch an interruption now and then oc. 
curring, I havé no objection. Lady 
Hefketh is as you dbferve, arrived—< 
and has been with us near a fortnight. 
She pleafes every body, and is pleafed 
in her turn, with every thing the finds 
at Olney; is always cheerful, and 
fweet-tempered ; and knows no plea- 
fure equal to that of communicating 
pleafure to us, and to all around her. 
This difpofition in her, is the more 
comfortable, becaufe it is not the 
humour of the day, a fudden flath of 
benevolence and good fpirits, ocea- 
fioned merely by a change of fcene, 
but it is her natural turn, and has 

overned all her conduct ever fince I 

new her firft. We are confequently 
happy in her fociety, and fhall be 
happier ftill, to have you to partake 
with us in our joy. I am fond of the 
found of bells, but was never more 
pleafed with thofe of Olney, than 
when’ they rang her into her new 
habitation. It is a compliment that 
our performers upon thofe inftru- 
ments have never paid to any other 
perfonage (Lord Dartmouth excepted) 
fince we knew the town. In fhort, 
the is as the ever was, my pride and 
my joy; and I am delighted with 
every thing that means to do her ho- 
nour. Her firft appearace was too 
much for me; my {pirits, inftead of 
being greatly raifed, as I had inad- 
vertently fuppofed they would be, 
broke down with me, under the pref- 
fure of too much joy, and left me flat, 
or rather melancholy, throughout the 
day, to a degree that was mortifying 
to myfelf, and alarming to her. But 
Thave made amends for this failure 
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finee, and in point of cheerfulnefs, 
Rave far exceeded her expectations ; 
for the knew that fable had been my 
fuit for many years. 

«* And now I fhall communicate 
news that will give-yeu pleafure. 
When you firft contemplated the front 
of our abode, you were fhocked. In 
your eyes it had the appearance ‘of a 
prifon, and you fighed at the thought 
that your mother lived ip it. Your 
view of it was not only juft, but pro- 
phetic. It had not only the afpett of 
@ place built for the purpofes of in. 
carceration, but has actually ferved 
that purpofe through a jong, long 
period, and we have been the pri- 
foners. But a jail-delivery is at 
hand. The bolts and bars are to be 
Joofed, and we fhall efcape. A very 
different manfion, both in point of 
appearance, and accommodation, eXx- 

ects us; and the expence of living in 
it not greater than we are fubjeSted to 
in this. It is fituated at Weftun, 
one of the prettieft villages in Eng- 
land, and belongs to Mr. Throck- 
morton, We all three dine with him 
tg-day by invitation, and fhall furvey 
it io the afternoon, point out the ne- 
ceffary repairs, and finally adjuft the 
treaty. i have my coufin’s promife 
that fhe will never let another year 
pafs without a vifit to us, and the 
houfe is large enough to take us and 
our fuite, and her alfo, with as many 
of hers as fhe fhall chufe. to bring. 
The change will I hope prove advan- 
tageous, both to your mother and 
me, in all refpeéts. Here we have no 
neighbourhood, there we fhall have 
moit agreeable neighbours in the 
Throckmortons. Here we have a 
bad air in winter, impregnated with 
the fithy-fmelling fumes of the marth 
miafma ; there we fhall breathe in an 
atmolphere untainted. Here we are 
confined from September to March, 
and fometimes longer ; there we fhall 


‘be upon the very verge of pleafure- 


grounds, in which we can always 
ramble, and fhall not wade through 
almott impaflable dirt to get at them. 
Both your mother’s conititution and 
mine, have fuffered materially by 
tueh clofe and long confinement, and 
it is high time, unlefs we intend to 
retreat into the grave, that we fhould 
feek out a more wholefome refidence. 
Vou. il. 


So far is well, the reft is left to 
Heaven. 

“¢ T haye hardly left myfelf room for 
an anfwer to your queries concerning 
my friend John and his ftudies. [ 
fhould recommend the civil war of 
Cefar, becaufe he wrote it, who ranks 
I believe as the beit writer, as well as 
foldier, of his day. There are books 
(I know not what they are, but you 
do, and can eafily find them) that 
will inform him clearly of both the 
civil and military management of the 
Romans, the feveral officers, I mean, 
in both departments ; and what was 
the peculiar province of each. The 
ftudy of fome fuch book would, I 
thould think, prove a good introduc- 
tion to that of Livy, uniefs you have 
a Livy, with notes to that effet. A 
want of intelligence in thofe points, 
has heretofore made the Roman hif— 
tory very dark and difficult to me; 
therefore I thus advile. 

** Yours ever, 
oW.c. 

Letter CXLVI. has a fmack of 
politics, and rather of a gloomy caft. 

“ To the Rev. WILLIAM UNWIN. 
‘¢ My dear Friend, 

«¢ I write under the impreflion of a 
difficulty not eafily furmounted, the 
want of fomething to fay. Letter- 
{pinning is generally more entertain- 
ing to the writer, than the reader; 
for your fake therefore, I would 
avoid it, but a dearth of materials is 
very apt to betray one into a trifling 
ftrain, in f{pite of all our endeavours 
to be ferious. 

‘* I left off on Saturday ; this pre- 
fent being Monday morning, I re- 
newed the attempt in hopes that I 
may poflibly catch fome fubject by 
the end, and be more fuccefSful. 


*€ So have I feen the maids in vain 

Tumble and teize a tangled fkein, 

They bite the lip, they {cratch the 
head, 

And cry—‘the Deuce is in the 
thread |" 

They torture it, and jerk it round, 

-Till the right end at laft is found, 

Then wind, and wind, and wind 
away, 

And what was work is chang’d te 
play. 


31 
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him ‘myfelf. Your letter and mine 
together have operated to adiniration, 
there needs nothing more, but that 
the effe&t be Jafting, and the whole 
will foon be printed. We now draw 
towards the middle of the fifth book 
of the Tafk. The man, Johnfon, is 
like unto fome vicious hories, that £ 
have known. They would not budge 
"til they were {purred, and when 
they were {purred, they would kick, 
So did he. His temper was fome- 
what difconcerted; but his pace was 
quickened, and I was contented. 

«© IT was very much pleafed with 
the following fentence in Mr. New- 
ton’s laft—* I am perfectly fatisfied 
with the propriety of your proceed. 
img as to the publieation.” Now 
therefore we are friends gerne Now 
he once more inquires after the work, 
which, ‘till he had difburthened him- 
felf of this acknowledgment, neither 
he nor I, in any of our letters to 
each other, ever mentioned. Some 
fide-wind has wafted to him a report 
of thofe reafons, by which f juftified 
my condu& ; I never made a fecret of 
them, byt both your mother and ¥ 
have ftudioufly depofited them with 
thofe, who we thought were moflt 
likely to tranfmit to him. 
‘They wanted only an hearing, which 
once obtained, their folidity and co- 
gency were fuch, that they were fure 
to prevail, 

** You mention - I for- 
merly knew the man you mention, 
but his elder brother much better. 
We were {chool-fellows, and he was 
one of a club of feven Weftmintter 
men, to which I belonged, who dined 
together every Thurfday. Should it 
pleafe God to give me ability to per- 
form the Poet"s part to fome purpofle, 
many whom I once called. friends, 
but who have fince treated me with a 
mott magnificent indifference, will be 
veady to take me by the hand’ again ; 
and fome, whom I never held in that 
eltimation, will like ———, {who 
was but a boy when [ left London) 
boatt‘of a connexion with me, avhich 
they never had. Had I ‘the virtues, 
and grates, and accomplifhments of 
St. Paul himfelf; ¥ might have them 
at Olney and nobody would care a 
button about me, yourfelf and one or 
two more excepted. Fame begets fa— 
vour; and one'talent, if it be rubbed 
4 little bright by ufe and practice, 
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will procure a man more friends thas 
a thoufand virtues. Dr. Johnfon, (I 
believe) in the life of one of our 
poets, fays, ‘that he retired from the 
world flattering himielf, that he fhould 
be regretted. But the world never 
miffed him.’ £ think his obfervation 
upon it is, that ‘ the vacancy made 
by the retreat of any individual, is 
foen filled up, that a man may always 
be obfcure, if he choofes to be fo, and 
that he, who neglects the world, will 
be by the world negleSted,” 

“© Your mother and I waiked yef- 
terday in the Wildernefs, As we 
entered the gate, a glimpfe ef tome- 
thing white, contained in a little hole 
in the gate-poft, caught my eye. I 
looked again, and difcovered a bird’s~ 
neft, with two tiny eggs in it. By 
and by they wil] be fledged, and 
tailed, and get wing-feathers, and 
fly. My cafe is fomewhat fimilar to 
that of the parent-bird. My net is 
in a little nook. Here I brood, and 
hatch, and in due time my progeny 
takes wing and whiftles. 

** We wait for the time of your 
coming with plealant expeétation. 

** Yours truly, 
«Ww. CC.” 

Letter CXXKV. contains Cow, 
per’s opinion of Fobnfon. 

** To the Rev. WiLL1aAM Unwin. 
« Augult 27, 1785, 
«¢ My dear Friend, 

‘*I was low in fpirits yefterday, 
when your pareel came and raifed 
them. Every proof of attention and 
regard to a man who lives in a vine- 
gar- bottle, is welcome from his friends 
on the out-fide of it—according! 
your books were welcome, (you mu 
not forget by the way, that I want 
the original ef which you have fent 
me the tranflation only) and the ruf- 
files from Mifs Shuttleworth mof 
welcome. ¥ am covetoys, if ever man 
was, of living in the remembrance 
abfintees, whom I highly value and 
efteem, and confequertly felt myfelf 
much gratified by her very obliging 
prefent. I have had more comfort, 
far more comfort, in the connexions 
that 1 have formed within the laft 
twenty years, than in the more nu- 
merous ones that I had before. Me- 
morandum—The latter are almoft alf 
Unwijns or Unwinifms. You are en- 
titled to my thanks alfo for the face- 
tious engravings of John Gilpin, A 
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ferious poem is like a fwan, it flies 
heavily and never far, but a jeft has 
the wings of a fwallow, that never 
tire, and that carry it into every nook 
and corner. I am perfectly a ftranger 
however to the reception that my 
volume meets with, and I believe in 
refpe& of my xonchalance upon that 
fubject, if authors would but copy fo 
fair an example, am a molt exemplary 
character. I mutt tell you neverthe- 
lefs, that although the laurels that I 
gain at Olney, will never minifter 
much to my pride, I have acquired 
fume. The Rev. Mr. S———— is my 
admirer, and thinks my fecond volume 
fuperior to my fir. It ought to be 
fo. If wedo not improve by prac- 
tice, then nothing can mend us; and 
aman has no more caufe to be mor- 
tified at being told that he has excelled 
himéfelf, than the elephant had, whofe 
praife it was that he was the greateft 
elephant in the world himfelf excepted. 
If it be fair to judge of a book by an 
extract, I do not wonder that you 
were fo little edified by Jobnfon’s 
Journal. It is even more ridiculous 
than was poor *s of flatulent 
memory. The portion of it given to 
us in this day's paper, contains not 
one fentiment worth one farthing, 
except the laft, in which he refolves 
to bind himfelf with no more unbidden 
obligations. Poor man! one would 
think that to pray for his dead wife, 
and to pinch himfelf with church- 
fafts, had been almoft the whole of 
his religion. I am forry that he who 
was fo manly an advocate for the 
caufe of virtue, in all other places, 
was fo childifily employed, and fo 
fuperftitioully too, in his clofet. Had 
he ftudied his Bible more, to which 
by his own confeflion, he was in great 
pact a ftranger, he had known better 
what ufe to make of his retired hours, 
and had trifled leis. His lucubra- 
tions of this fort, have rather the 
appearance of religious dotage, than 
‘of any vigorous exertions towards 
God. It will be well if the publi- 
cation prove not hurtful in its effeéts, 
by expofing the belt caufe, already 
too much defpifed, to ridicule fill 
more profane. On the other fide of 
the fame paper, I find a long ftring 
of aphorifins, and maxims, and rules, 
or the conduct of life, which, though 
they appear not with his name, are fo 
much in his manner, with the above 
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mentioned, that I fufpe& theni.for 
his. « have not read them all, but 
feveral of them I read that were tri- 
vial enough; for the fake of one how~ 
ever, I forgive him the reft—he ad- 
vifes never to-banith entirely, 
becaufe it is the cordial of life; 
though it be the greateft flatterer in 
the world. Such a meafure of hope 
as may not say my peace, by a 
difappointment, I would with to che- 
rith upon every fubje&t in which T am 
aes 4 But there lies the difi- 
culty. A cure however, and the only 
one, for all the irregularities both of 
hope and fear, is found in fubmiffion 
to the willof God. Happy they that 
have it! 

“* This lat fentence puts me in 
mind of your reference to Blair in a 
former letter, whom you there per~ 
mitted to be your arbiter to Wp the 
refpe&tive claims of whe or S| 
do not rathly differ from fo great a 
grammarian, nor do at any rare differ 
from him altogether—upon folemn 
occafions, as‘ in prayer or preaching 
for inftance, I ea be ftrigtly cor- 
re&t, and upon ftately ones, for in- 
ftance were I writing an epic pogm, [ 
would be fo hikewile, but not upen 
familiar occafions, God who heareth 
prayer, is right. Hector who faw 
Patroclus, is right. And the maa 
that dreffes me every day, is ia my 
mind right alfo;—becaufe the con- 
trary would give an air of fiffels 
and pedantry to an expreffion that in 
vefpeét of the matter of it, cannot be 
too negligently made up. 

*¢ Adieu, my dear William! [ 
have feribbled, with all my might, 
which, breakfafting - time excepted, 
has been my employment ever fiance I 
rofe, aud it is now pait one. ' 


** Yours, 

: “«Ww.c.” 

Letter CXXXIX. relates to his 
Tran/flation of Homer. 


*¢ Totthe Rev. WILLIAM Uxwin.” 
© Jan. 14, 1786, 

*¢ My dear William, . 

«IT am glad that you have feen 
Lady Helketh. I knew that you would 
find her every thing that is amiable, 
and elegant. Elfe, being my rela- 
tion, I would never have fhown her, 
to you. She alfo was delighted with, 
her vifitor, and expects po greateft, 
pleafure in feeing you again, -but is, 
under fome apprehentions, that a tem-" 


“A 
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der for the drum of your ear 
may you frém her, Nevér 
whind f You havé two drums, and if 
Mie fhould crack both, I will buy you 


@ trempet. 
© General Cowper having much 
prefled me to accompany my propofals 


with a fpecimen, ] have fent him one. fa 


It is taken from the twenty-fourth 
book of the Hliad, and is part of the 
interview between Priam and Achil- 
les. Tell me, if it be poffible for 
any man to tell me—why did Homer 
Jeave off at the burial of He&tor? Is it 
poflible, that he could be determined 
to it by aconceit, fo little worthy of 
him, as that, having made the num- 
ber of his books completely the alpha- 
betical nutiber, he would not for the 
joke’s fake, proceed any farther ? 
Why did he not’ give us the death of 
Achilles, and the deftruétion of Troy? 
Tell me alfo, if the critics, with 
Ariftotle at their head, have not 
found, that he left off exaétly wh~ _ 
he fhould, and that every epic .oem 
to all generations, is bound te con- 
clude with the burial of HeS&tor? If 
do not in the leaft doubt it. There. 
fore if I live to write a dozen epic 

s, I will always take care’ to 
Cary Heétor, and to bring all matters 
at that point to an immediate conclu~ 


fion. 

“ [Thad truly a kind letter from 
Mr. —————, written immediately 
en his recovery from the fever. I am 
bound to hondt James's powder, 
not only forthe fervices it has often 
rendered to myfelf, but ftill more for 
having been the means of preferving a 
life ten timies more valuable to fociety, 
than mine is ever likely to be. 

* You fay,—* Why fhould I trou- 
dle you with my troubles ?°—T anfwer 
Why not? What is a friend good 
for, if we may not lay one end of the 
fack wpom his fhoulders, while we 
eurfelves carry the other? 

“ You fee your duty to God, and 
your duty to your neighbour; and 

ou practife both with your beit' abi- 
By. Yet a certain perfon accounts 
you blind. I would, that all the 
world were fo blind even as you are. 
But there are fome in it, who like 
the Chinefe, fay‘ We have two 
eyes; and other nations have but 
ene!’ Tam glad, however, that in 
gour one eye, you have fight enough 
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to diftover, that fuch cenfares are not 
worth minding. 

*¢] thank you heartily fer every 
ftep you take in the advancement 
my preéfent purpofe. 

“¢ Contrive to pay Lady H. a long 
vifit, for the has a thoufand things to 


y: 
*¢ Yours, my dear William, 
s W.C.” 
A defcription of his own fituation 
in Letter CXLI. is amufing. 
*© Tothe Rev. WiLL1AM Unwin, 
Olney, July 4, 1786. 
*¢ My dear William, 

“ After a long filence, I begin 
again. A day given to my friends, 
is aday taken from Homer, but to 
fuch an interruption now and then oc. 
curring, I have no objection. Lady 
Hefketh is as you dbéerve, arrived—< 
and has been with us near a fortnight. 
She pleafes every body, and is pleafed 
in her turn, with every thing the finds 
at Olney; is always cheerful, and 
fweet-tempered ; arid knows no plea- 
fure equal to that of communicating 
pleafure to us, and to all around her. 
This difpofition in her, is thé mdére 
comfortable, becaufe it is not the 
humour of the day, a fudden flath of 
benevolence and good fpirits, ocea- 
fioned merely by a change of feene, 
but it is her natural turn, and has 
governed all her conduct ever fince I 
knew her firft. We are confequently 
happy in her fociety, and fhall be 
happier ftill, to have you to partake 
with us in our joy. I am fond of the 
found of bells, but was never more 
pleafed with thofe of Olney, than 
when they rang her into her new 
habitation. It is a compliment that 
our performers upon thofe inftru- 
ments have nevef paid to any other 
perfonage (Lord Dartmouth excepted) 
fince we knew the town. In {fhort, 
the is as the ever was, my pride and 
my joy; and I am delighted with 
every thing that means to do her ho- 
nour. Her firft appearace was too 
much for me; my {pirits, inftead of 
being greatly raifed, as I had inad- 
vertently fuppofed they would be, 
broke down with me, under the pref- 
fure of toomuch joy, and left me flat, 
or rather melancholy, throughout the 
day, to a degree that was mortifying 
to myfelf, and alarming to her. But 
Thave mad¢ amends for this failure 
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fince, and in point of cheerfulnefs, 
Rave far exceeded her expectations ; 
for the knew that fable had been my 
fuit for many years. 

«© And now I fhall communicate 


So far is well, the ref is left to 
Heaven. 

“¢ T haye hardly left myfelf room for 
an anfwer to your queries concerning 
my friend John and his fludies. [ 


news that will give. yeu pleafure. fhould recommend the civil war of 


When you firft contemplated the front 
of our abode, you were thocked. In 
your eyes it had the appearance of a 
prifon, and you fighed at the thought 
that your mother lived ip it. Your 
view of it was not only juft, but pro- 
phetic. It had not only the afpeét of 
@ place built for the purpofes of in. 
carceration, but has actually ferved 
that purpofe through a jong, long 
period, and we have been the pri- 
foners. But a jail-delivery is at 
hand. The bolts and bars are to be 
Joofed, and we fhall efcape. A very 
different manfion, both in point of 
appearance, and accommodation, ex- 
pects us; and the expence of living in 
it not greater than we are fubjected to 
in this. It is fituated at Weftun, 
one of the prettieft villages in Eng- 
Jand, and belongs to Mr. Throck. 
morton. We all three dine with him 
te-day by invitation, and fhall furvey 
it in the afternoon, point out the ne- 
ceffary repairs, and finally adjuft the 
treaty. i have my coufin’s promife 
that the will never let another year 
pafs without a vifit to us, and the 
houfe is large enough to take us and 
our fuite, and her alfo, with as many 
of hers as the fhall chufe. to bring. 
The change will I hope prove advan- 
tageous, both to your mother and 
me, in all refpeéts. Here we have no 
neighbourhood, there we fhall have 
moit agreeable neighbours in the 
Throckmortons. Here we have a 
bad air in winter, impregnated with 
the fithy-fmelling fumes of the marth 
miafma ; there we fhall breathe in an 
atmolphere untainted. Here we are 
confined from September to March, 
and fometimes longer ; there we thall 


“be upon the very verge of pleafure- 


grounds, in which we can always 
ramble, and fhall not wade through 
almott impaffable dirt to get at them, 
Both your mother’s conftitution and 
mine, have fuffered materially by 
tueh clofe and long confinement, and 
it is high time, unlefs we intend to 
retreat into the grave, that we thould 
feek out a more wholefome refidence. 
Vou, Il. 


Cefar, becaufe he wrote it, who ranks 
I believe as the beit writer, as well as 
foldier, of his day. There are books 
(I know not what they are, but you 
do, and can eafily find them) that 
will inform him clearly of both the 
civil and military management of the 
Romans, the feveral officers, I mean, 
in both departments ; and what was 
the peculiar province of each. The 
ftudy of fome fuch book would, I 
fhould think, prove a good introduc- 
tion to that of Livy, uniefs you have 
a Livy, with notes to that effet. A 
want of intelligence in thofe points, 
has heretofore made the Roman hif— 
tory very dark and difficult to me; 
therefore I thus advile. 
; s¢ Yours ever, 

; sW.C. 

Letter CXLVI. has a fmack of 
politics, and rather of a gloomy caft, 
“ To the Rev. WiLL1amM UNwin. 

‘¢ My dear Friend, 

«¢ I write under the impreflion of a 
difficulty not eafily furmounted, the 
want of fomething to fay. Letter 
{pinning is generally more entertain- 
ing to the writer, than the reader; 
for your fake therefore, I would 
pod 5 it, but a dearth of materials is 
very apt to betray one into a trifling 
ftrain, in {pite ot all our endeavours 
to be ferious. 

‘* I left off on Saturday ; this pre- 
fent being Monday morning, I re- 
newed the attempt in hopes that I 
may poflibly catch fome fubjeét by 
the end, and be more fuccefSful. 


*€ So have I feen the maids in vain 

Tumble and teize a tangled tkein, 

They bite the lip, they fcratch the 
head, 

And cry—‘the Deuce is in the 
thread!” , 

They torture it, and jerk it round, 

Till the right end at laft is found, 

Then wind, and wind, and wind 
away, 

And what was work is chang’d te 
play. 
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“¢ When I wrote the firft two lines, 
I thought I had engaged in a hazard- 
ous enterprize: for thought I, fhould 
my poetical vein be as dry as my 
profaic, I fhall fpoil the fheet, and 
fend nothing at all; for I could on no 
account endure the thought of begin- 
ning again. But I think I have fuc- 
ceeded to admiration, and am wil- 
ling to flatter myfelf, that I have 
even feen a worfe impromtu in the 
news- papers. 

*¢ Though we live in a nook, and 
the world is quite unconfcious that 
there are any fuch beings in it as our- 
felves, yet we are not unconcerned 
about what paffes in it. The prefent 
awful crifis, big with the tate of 
England, engages much of our atten- 
tion, The aétion is probably over 
by this time, and though we know it 
not, the grand queftion is decided, 
whether the war fhall roar in our 
once-peaceful fields, or whether we 
fhall {till only hear of it at a diftance. 
I can compare the nation to no fimi- 
hitude more apt, than that of an an- 
cient caftle, that had been for days 
affaulted by the battering ram. It 
was long before the ftroke of that en- 
gine made any fenfible impreffion, but 
the continual repetition at length 
communicated a flight tremor to the 
wall; the next, and the next, and the 
next blow increafed it. Another 
fhock puts the whole mafs in motion, 
from the top to the foundation; it 
bends forward, and is every moment 
driven farther from the perpendicular ; 
till at laft the decifive blow is given, 
and down it comes. Every million 
that has been raifed within the laf 
century, has had an effe&t upon the 
conttitution, like that of a blow from 
the aforefaid ram, upon the atorefaid 
wall, The impulfe becomes more 
and more important, and the impref- 
fion it makes is continually augment- 
ed; unlefs therefore fomething extras 
ordinary intervenes.to prevent it—you 
will find the coniequence at the end 
of my fimile. 

*¢ Yours, 
“«Ww.c.” 
Churchill is thus deleniated. 
“ Letrer CXLVIILI. 
* To the Rev, WiLLiam Unwin, 
«¢ My dear William, 

*¢ Blow apt we are to deceive our- 
.felves where felf is in queftion; you 
fay I am in your debt, and I accounted 


you in mine: a miftake to which you 
muft attribute my arrears if indeed I 
owe you any, for I am not backward 
to write where the uppermoft thought 
is welcome. 

**I am obliged to you for all the 
books you have occafionally furnithed 
me with ; I did not indeed read many 
of Johnfon's Claffics—thofe of efta- 
blithed reputation are fo frefh in my 
memory, though many years have 
intervened fince I made them my come 
pagions, that it was like reading 
what I read yefterday over again; 
and as to the Minor Claffics, I did 
not think them worth reading at all 5 
I tafted moft of them, and did not like 
them: it is a great thing to be indeed 
a poet, and does not happen to more 
than one man ina century. Churche 
ill, the great Churchill, deferved the 
name of poet; I have read him twice, 
and fome of his pieces three times 
over, and the laft time with more plea- 
fure than the firft. The pitiful ferib- 
bler of his Life, feems to have under- 
taken that tafk, for which he was en= 
tirely unqualified, merely becaufe i€ 
afforded him an opportunity to trae 
duce him. He has inferted in it but 
one anecdote of confequence, for which 
he refers you to a novel, and intro- 
duces the ftory with doubts about the 
truth of it. But his barrennefs as a 
biographer I could forgive, if the 
fimpleton had not thought himfelf a 
judge of his writings, and under the 
erroneous influence of that thought, 
informed his reader that Gotham, In- 
dependence, and the Times, were 
catchpennies. Gotham, unlefs I am 
a greater blockhead than he, which [ 
am far from believing, is a noble and 
beautiful poem, and a poem with 
which I make no doubt the author 
took as much pains as with any be 
ever wrote, Making allowance (and 
Dryden perhaps, in his Abfalom and 
Architophel ftands in need of the 
fame indulgence) for an unwarrant- 
able ufe of fcripture, it appears to me 
to be a mafterly performance. Inde- 
pendence is a moft animated piece, 
tull of frength and {pirit, and marked 
with that beld mafculine charaéter 
which I think is the great peculiarity 
of this writer. And the Times (ex- 
cept that the fubject is difgufting te 
the laft degree,) ftands equally high 
in my opinion. He is indeed a care- 
lefs writer for the moft part, but were 



























































fhall we find, in any of thofe authors, 
who finith their works with the ex- 
aétnefs of a Flemith pencil, thofe bold 
and daring ftrokes of fancy, thofe 
numbers {o hazardoufly ventured np- 
on, and fo happily finithed, the matter 
fo comprefled, and yet fo clear, and 
the colouring fo fparingly laid on, and 
yet with fuch a beautitul effect? In 
fhort, it is not his leaft praife that he 
is never guilty of thole faults as a 
writer, which he lays to the charge of 
others. A proof that he did not 
judge by a borrowed ftandard, or from 
rules laid down by critics, but that he 
was qualified to do it by his own na- 
tive powers, and his great fuperiority 
of genius. For he that wrote fo much 
and fo fa, would through inadver- 
tence and hurry, unavoidably have de- 
— trom rules, which he might 

ave found in books, but his own 
truly poetical talent was a guide 
which could not fuffer him to err. A 
race-horte is graceful in his (wifteft 
pace, and never makes an awkward 
motion though he is pufhed to his 
utmoft fpeed. A cart-horfe might 
perhaps be taught to play tricks in 
the riding-fchool, and might prance 
and curvet like his betters, but at 
fome unlucky time would be ture to 
betray the bafenefs of his original. It 
is an affair of very little confequence 

rhaps to the well-being of mankind, 
But I cannot help regretting that he 
died fo foon, Thole words of Virgil. 
wpon the immature death of Marcel- 
lus, might ferve for his epitaph. 


$ Oftendent terris bunc tantum fata, 
neque ultra 
Efe fnent " 
s* Yours, 
“Ww.Cc.” 

The laf letter we fhall add, is on 

the Slave Trade. 
“ Letter CL; 
To the Rev. J. JexyLut Rye, Dal- 
Jington, near Northampton. 
“¢ Welton, April 16, 1792. 
‘© My dear Sir, 

«* T am traly forry that you fhould 
have fuffered any apprehenfions, fuch 
as your letter indicates, to moleft 
you fora moment. I believe you to 
be as honeft a man as lives, and con- 
fequently do not believe it poflible that 
you could in your letter to Mr. Pitts, 
or any otherwile, wilfully mifrepre- 
fent me. In faét you did not; my 
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opinions on the fubjec in queftion, 
were, when I had the pleafure of fee- 
ing you, fuch as in that letter you 
ftated them to be, and fuch they fill 
continue. 

‘* If any man concludes becaufe I 
allow myfelf the ufe of fugar and rum, 
that therefore I am a triend to the 
Slave Trade, he concludes rafhly, and 
does me great wrong; for the man - 
lives not who abhors it more than I 
do. My reafons tor my own practice, 
are fatistaciory to myfelf, and they 
whofe practice is contrary, are, I fup- 
pofe, fatisfied with theirs. So far is 
good. Let every man aét according 
to his own judgment and confcience, 
but if we condemn another for not 
feeing with our eyes, we are unrea— 
fonable, and if we reproach him on 
that account, we are uncharitable, 
which is a ftill greater evil. 

‘* I had heard before I received the 
favour of yours, that fuch a report of 
me as you mention, had fpread about 
the country. But my informant told 
me, that it was founded thus. The 
people of Olney petitioned Parliament 
torthe abolition; my name was fought 
among the fubfcribers, but was not 
found; a queftion was afked, how 
that had happened ? Anfwer was made 
that I had once indeed been an enemy 
to the flave trade, but had changed 
my mind ; for that having lately read 
a hiftory or an account of Atrica, I 
had there feen it afferted, that till the 
commencement of that traffic, the Ne- 
groes multiplying at a prodigious 
rate, were neceffitated to devour each 
other ; for which reafon, I had judged 
it better that the trade fhould conti- 
nue, than that they fhould be again 
reduced to fo horrid a cuftom. 

*€ Now all this is a fable. I have 
read no fuch hiftory ; I never in my 
life read any fuch affertion, nor had 
fuch an affertion prefented itfelf to me, 
fhould I have drawn any fuch conclu- 
fion from it ; on the contrary, bad as 
it were, I think it would be better the 
Negroes fhould even eat one another, 
than that we fhould carry them to 
market. The fingle reafon, why I 
did not fign the petition was, becaufe 
I was never afked to do it, and the 
reafon why I was never alked, was 
becaufe J am not a parifhioner of 
Olney. 

“* Thus flands the matter. You 
will do me the juftice, I dare fay, to 
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fpeak of me as of a man who abhors 
the commerce, which is now I hope 
in a fair way to be abolithed, as often 
as you fhall find occafion. And I beg 
you henceforth to do yourfelf the jul- 
tice to believe it impoflible that I 
fhould for a moment fuifpect you of 
duplicity or mifreprefentation. I have 
been grofsly flandered, but neither by 
you, nor in confequence of any thing 
that you have either faid or written. 
I remain therefore, ftill as heretofore, 
with great refpect, 
- Much and truly yours, 
“ Ww, 


*¢ Mrs. Unwin's compliments at- 
tend you.” 

Then follow Twelve Letters to Lady 
Hefket's of a religious defcription—one 
fhall be given containing an anecdote 
of Dr. Young. 

“ Letter V. 
* July 12, 1765. 
«« My dear Cot : ; 
*¢ You are very good to me, and if 
ou will only continue to write at fuch 
intervals as you find convenient, T 
fhail receive all that pleafure which I 
propofed to myfelf from our corre!- 
pondence. I defire no more than that 
you would never drop me for any great 
ength of time together, for I thall 
then think you only write becaufe 
fomething happened to put you in 
mind of me, or for fome other reafon 
equally mortifying. I am not how- 
ever fo unréafonable as to expeé& you 
fhould perform this aé of friendthip 
fo frequently as myfelf, for you live in 
a world {warming with engagements, 
and my hours are almoft all my own. 
You muft every day be employed in 
doing what is expeéted from you by a 
thouland others, and I have nothing 
to do but what is moft ‘agreeable to 
myfelf. 

‘** Our mentioning Newton's Trea- 
tife on the Prophecies, ‘brings to my 
mind an anecdote of Dr. Young, who 
you know died lately at Welwyn. 
Dr. Cotton, who was intimate with 
him, payed him a vifit, about a fort- 
night before he was feized with his laft 
illnefs. The old man was then in 
perfec health; the antiquity of his 
perfon, the gravity of his utterance, 
and the earnettnefs with which he dif- 
cour fed about religion, gave him in the 
Do&tor’s eye, the appearance of a Pro- 
phes. They had been delivering their 
dJentiments upon this book of Newton, 


when Young clofed the conference 
thus—* My friend, there are two 
confiderations upon which my faith im 
Chrift is built as upon arock, The 
fall of man, the redemption of many 
and the refurreétion of man, the three 
cardinal articles of our religion, are 
fuch as human ingenuity could never 
have invented, therefore they muft be 
divine—the other argument is this— 
If the Prophecies have been fulfilled, 
(of which there is abundant demon- 
ftration) the Scripture muft be the 
word of God, and if the Scripture is 


C. the word of God, Chriftianity mutt be 


true.” 

This treatife on the prophecies ferves 
a double purpofe, it not only proves 
the truth of religion, in a manner 
that never has been, nor ever can be 
controverted ; but it proves likewile, 
that the Roman Catholic is the apof- 
tate, and Anti-chriftian church, fo 
frequently foretold both in the Old 
and New Teftaments. Indeed fo fa- 
tally connected is the refutation of 
Popery, with the truth of Chriftianity, 
when the latter is evinced by the com. 
pletion of the Prophecies, that in pro- 
portion as light is thrown upon the 
one, the deformities and errors of the 
other are more plainly exhibited, But 
I leave you to the book itfelf, there 
are parts of it which may poflibly af— 
ford you lefs entertainment than the 
reft, becaufe you have never been a 
{chool-boy ; but in the main it is fo 
interefting, and you are fo fond of that 
which is fo, that I am fure you will 
like it. 

*¢ My dear Coufin, how happy am 
J in having a friend to whom I can 


open my heart upon thefe fubjects! I. 


have many intimates in the world, and 
have had many more than I fhall have 
hereafter, to whom a long letter, upon 
thefe moft important articles, would ap- 
pear tirefome at leaft, if not imperti- 
nent. But I am not afraid.of meeting 
with that reception from you, who have 
never yet made it your intereft, that 
there fhould be no truth in the word 
of God. May this everlafting truth 
be your comfort while you live, and 
attend you with peace and joy in your 
laft moments. I love you too well not 
to make this a part of my prayers, and 
when I remember my friends on thele 
o¢cafions, there is no likelihood that 
you can be forgotten, Yours ever, 
“*W.C,’} 
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st P, §.—Cambridge.—I add this 
pottcript at my brother’s rooms. He 
defires to be affeionately remembered 
to you, and if you are in Town about 
a fortnight hence, when he propoles 
te be there him(elf, will take a break- 
faft with you.” 

The volume concludes with an ex- 
cellent original poem of Cowper. Be- 
ing not long, we tranicribe it for the 
entertainment of our readers. 


«© YARDLEY-OAK. 


s¢ Survivor fole, and hardly fuch, of 
all 
That once liv’d here thy brethren, at 
my birth 
(Since which I number three-fcore 
winters paft) 
A fhatter’d veteran, hollow-trunk’d 
perhaps 
As now, and with excoriated forks 
deform, 
Reli&s of ages! Could a mind imbued 
With truth from Heaven, created thing 
adore, 
I might with rev’rence kneel, and 
worthip thee! 
** It feems idolatry with fome ex- 


cule, 

When our fore-father Druids in their 
oaks 

Imagin’d fan&ity. The confcience, yet 

Unpurified by an authentic aét 

Of amnefty, the meed of blood divine, 

Lov'd not the light, but gloomy, into 
gloom 

Of thickeft fhades, like Adam after 
tate 

Of fruit proferib’d, as to a refuge, 
fled! 

*¢ Thou waft a bauble once; a cup 

and ball, 7 

Which babes might play with ; and 
the thievith jay 

Seeking her food, with eafe might 
have purloin'd 

The auburn nut that held thee, fwal- 

lowing down 

Thy yet clofe-folded latitude of 
boughs, ; 

And all thine embryo vaftnefs, at a 
gulp. 

But tate thy growth decreed: au- 
tumnal rains, 

eet thy parent-tree, mellow'd the 
oi 

Defign'd thy cradle, and a tkipping 
deer, ° 

With pointed hoof dibbling the glebe, 
prepar’d 
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The foft receptacle, in which feure 
Thy rudiments fhould fleep the win. 
ter through. 
** So fancy dreams: difpreve it if 
ye can 
Ye reas’ners broad awake, whofe bufy 
fearch 
Of argument, employ’d too oft amifs, 
Sifts half the pleafures of fhort jife 
away | 
*¢ Thou fell’tt mature, and in the 
loamy clod 
Swelling with vegetative force inftin®& 
Didf burft thine egg, as their’s the 
fabled twins, 
Now ftars; two lobes protruding 
pair’d exact: 
A leaf fucceeded, and another leaf, 
And, all the elements thy puny growth 
Foft'ring propitious, thou becam'ft a 
twig. 
** Who liv’d when thou waft fuch? 
Oh! couldit thou fpeak, 
As in Dodona once thy kindred trees 
Oracular, I would not curious afk 
The future, beft unknown, but at thy 
mouth 
Inquifitive, the lefs ambiguous paft{ 
“© By thee I might correct, exrone- 
ous oft, 
The clock of hiftory, facts and events | 
Timing more punétual, unrecorded 
facts 


Recov’ring, and miftated fetting 
right— 

Defp’rate attempt till trees fhall {peak 
again! 


¢ Time made thee what thou wat— 

king of the woods t ’ 

And time hath made thee what thou 
art—a cave 

For owls to rooft in! Once thy {pread- 
ing boughs 

O’erhung the champaign, and the nu- 
merous flock, 

That graz‘d it ttood beneath that 
ample co 

Uncrouded, yet fafe-fhelter’d from the 
ttorm, 

No flock frequents thee now; thou 
haft out-liv'd 

Thy popularity, and art become 

(Unlefs verfe refcue thee awhile) a 
thing 

Forgotten, as the foliage of thy youth! 

«© While thus through all the ftages 

thou hatt puth'd 

Of treethip—fult a feedling, hid in 
grals; 

Then twig; then fapling; and, as 
century roll’d 
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Slow after century, 2 giant-bulk 

Of girth enormous, with mofs-cu- 
fhion’d root 

Upheav'’d above the foil, and fides 
embofs’d 

With prominent wens globofe ; till at 
the laft, 

The rottennefs, which time is charg’d 
to inflict 

On other mighty ones, found alfo thee. 

*¢ What exhibitions various hath 

the world 

Witneffed, of mutability in all, 

That we account moft durable below! 

Change isthe diet, on whichall fubfig, 

Created changeable, and change at laft 

Deftroys them—tkies uncertain, now 
the heat 

Tranfmitting cloudlefs, and the folar 
beam 

Now quenching, in a boundlefs fea of 
clouds— 

Calm and alternate ftorm, moifture 
and drought, 
Invigorate by turns the tprings of life 
In all that live; plant, animal, and 
man, 
And in conclufion mar them. Na- 
ture’s threads, 

Fine paffing thought, e’en in her 
coarfeft works, 

Delight in agitation—yet fuftain 

The force that agitates not unimpair’d 

But worn by frequent impulfe, to the 
caufe 

Of their beft tone their diffolution owe. 

“‘ Thought cannot {pend itfelf com- 

paring ftill 

The great and little of thy lot, thy 
growth 

From almoft nullity into a ftate 

Of matchlefs grandeur, and declen- 
fionthence  ~ 

Slow into fuch magnificent decay. 

Time was, when fettling on thy leaf, 


a hy 
Could thake thee to the root—and time 


has been 

When tempefts could not. At thy 
firmeft age 

Thou hadft within thy bole folid con- 


tents 

That might have ribb’d the fides, and 
plank'd the deck 

Of fome flagged admiral, and tortuous 
arms, 

The thipwright’s darling treafure, 
didft prefent 

To the four quarter’d winds, robuft 
and bold, 


Warp'd into tough *knee-timber, 
many a load! 4 

But the axe fpar'd thee; in thofe 
thriftier days 

Oaks fell not, hewn by thoufands, te 
fuppl 

The ~. 5 a W demands of conteft, 
wag'"d - 

For fenatorial honours. Thus to time 

The tatk was left to whittle thee away, 

With his fly scythe, whofe ever-nib- 
bling edge, 

Noifelefs, an atom, and an atom more, 

Disjoining from the reft, has unob- 


ferv’d : 
Achiev'd a labour, which had far and 
wide, 


(By man perform'd) made all the fo- 

reft ring. 
*¢ Embowell'’d now, and of thy an- 

tient felf 

Poffeffing nought, but the fcoop'd 
rind, that feems 

An huge throat calling to the clouds 
for drink, 

Which it would give in rivulets to thy 


root ; 

Thou tempteft none, but rather much 
forbidd’ft 

The feller’s toil, which thou could 
ill recuite 

Yet is thy root fincere, found as the 
rock, ° 

A quarry of ftout fpurs, and knotted 
fangs, 

Which crook’d into a thoufand whim- 
fies, cla} 

The ftubborn foil, and hold thee fill 
ereét, 

** So ftands a kingdom, whofe 

foundation yet 

Fails not, in virtue and in wifdom 
lay’d, 

Though all the fuperftruéture, by the 
tooth 

Pulveriz’d of venality, a thell 

Stands now—and femblance only of 
itfelf ! 

«¢ Thine arms have left thee: winds 

have rent them off 

Long > and rovers of the foreft 
wild, 

With bow and fhaft, have burnt them, 
Sonie have left 





* Knee. timber is found in the crook- 
ed arms of oak, which by reafon of 
their diftortion, are eafily adjufted te 
the angle formed where the deck and 
the thip-fides meet. 

















A fplinter’d ftump, bleach’d to a 
fnowy white ; 
And fome, memorial none where once 
they grew. 
Yet life ftill lingers in thee, and puts 
forth 
Proof not contemptible of what fhe can, 
Even where death predominates. The 


fpring 

Finds thee not lefs alive to her {weet 
force, 

Than yonder upftarts of the neigh- 
bouring wood, 

$o much thy juniors, who their birth 
receiv’d 

Half a millennium fince the date of 
thine. 

« But fince, although well quali- 

fied by age 

To teach, no fpirit dwells in thee, 
nor voice 

May be expected>from thee, feated 
here, 

©n thy diftorted root, with hearers 
none, 

Or prompter, fave the fcene, I will 


perform 

Myéelf the oracle, and will difcourfe 

In my own ear, fuch matter as I may. 

«¢ One man alone, the father of us all, 

Drew not his life from woman ; never 
gaz'd, 

With mute unconfcioufnefs of what 
he faw, 

@n all around him; learn’d not by 
degrees, 

Nor ow'd articulation to his ear ; 

But moulded by his Maker into man 

At once, upftood intelligent ; furvey'd 

All creatures, with precifion under- 
ftood 

Their purport, ufes, properties ; af- 
fign’d 

To each his name fignificant, and fill'd 

With love and wifdom, render’d back 
to Heaven 

In praife harmonious, the firit air he 
drew. 

He was excus’d the penalties of dull 

Minority ; no tutor charg'd his hand 

With the thought-tracing quill, or 
tafk’d his mind 

With problems ; hittory,not wanted yet, 

Lean'd on her elbow, watching time, 
whole courie 

Eventful, thould fupply her with a 


theme ; » 





Two views of Cowper's monument, 
in Eaft Dereham, Noriolk, are the 
only, but very neat and appropriate 


embellifhments. 
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LXXX. An Account or tue 
Lire oF JamMEs Beatriz, LL.D, 
“Profefor of Moral Pbilofophy and 
Logic, Aberdeen. In which are 
occafionally given Charaéiers of the 
principal Literary Men, and a Sketch 
of the State of Literature in Scotland 
during the laft Century. Some Poems,’ 
not generally known to be Dr. Beat- 
TIE’s, are alfo introduced in the 
courfe of the Narrative. By Auex- 
ANDER Bowers Baldwin, ss. 
in boards. 

HIS pleafing piece of biograph 
T is divided , feven feftionee PA 
the firft of which we are informed that 
Dr. Beattie was born the 5th of Nov. 
1735, near Lawrence Kirk, in the 
county of Kincardine, about thirty 
miles this fide of Aberdeen. This 
parifh had enjoyed the labours of 
Ruddiman, fo well known for claffic 
erudition, F 

At the Marefchal College, Aber- 
deen, Beattie acquitted himfelf well ; 
then taught the parochial fchool at 
Fordoun, near Lawrence Kirk, and 
from thence was called to the grammar 
{chool at Aberdeen. 

Of his very retired fituation at 
Fordoun, take the following account. 

*¢ Very little is left for a biographer 
to relate of one in Mr. Beattie’s cir- 
cumttances while at Fordoun. He had 
his public duty to perform which con- 
fifted in teaching a fchool, and on 
each Sunday in officiating as clerk, or 
what in Scotland is called precentor, 
Every parifh {chool-mafter muft do the 
latter as well as the former, or pay 
another for doing it. 

‘© Of his particular ftudies during 
this period an exaét account cannot be 
given. There is little doubt that a 
very confiderable portion of his time 
was devoted to the claffics. Howeyer 
excellent his abilities were, he could 
not have otherwile reached that degree 
of eminence which he attained, Sud~ 
den and irregular fits of ftudy are in- 
capable of producing very great effects, 
becanfe the lot of man is fuch, that 

roficiency in any branch of know. 
ledge cannot be reafonably expected 
without laberious and long continued 
application, Notwithftanding that 
the bent of Mr. Beattie’s mind feems 
to have led him to the cultivation of 
polite literature, it may be obferved 
that it was one of thofe ftudies which 

a perign in bis Gtuation could bet 
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profecute with fuccefs. He had not 
to fubmit to the drudgery of learnin 
the elements; and he was in the pol- 
feffion of fome of the beft clathes, 
having neceflarily purchafed them 
when at fchool and at college. Such 
Books are alfo moft commonly to be 
met with in a country place, where 
ublic libraries have not been efta- 
lithed. 

«¢ At Fordoun alfo he amufed him- 
felf by compofing little poems. Many 
of thefe were fhown to his friends, 
who univerfally agreed in their admi- 
ration of his poetical talents. They 
tranferibed fome of them, and they 
were handed about in a certain circle. 
Mr. Beattie, as I mentioned above, 
fent thofe which he moft efteemed to 
the Scots Magazine. Thofe effufions 
of his Mufe are fometimes dated from 
Aberdeen, at other times from Kin- 
cardinefhire, or from Fordoun. And 
ene which we fhall have occafion to 
notice hereafter is different from all 
the reft. 

«¢ There is fome difficulty in afcer- 
taining exaétly all the verfes contri- 
buted by him, becaufe an Aberdeen 
bookfeller of the name of Francis 
Douglafs, and a Mr. Charles Gordon, 
a writer in Aberdeen, who had a 
great facility of exprefling themfelves 
in rhyme, were much in the practice, 
at that time, of fending their verfes 
to the fame periodical publication. 
The greater number of Mr. Beattie’s 
pieces have his name affixed to them, 
and even though they had not, a good 
judge, by a little attention, would 
eafily diftinguifh the more important 
ef his compofitions from thofe of Mr. 
Douglafs, or of Mr. Gordon. 

*¢ Tt is probable that foon after he 
‘went to Fordoun he was engaged in 
the tranflation of Virgil's Paftorals. 
This he publithed in the firft edition 
of his poems. In the preface we are 
informed that it was written at a ¢ very 
early time of life when folitude mit 
the mind at liberty to purfue, without 
any fixed defign, fuch amufements as 
gratified the prefent hour.’ This 
appears to fuit no period of his life fo 
well as that which elapfed between his 
going to Fordoun in 1753, and his 

rother David's removing trom Lau- 
seneekirk, and taking up his refidence 
at Fordoun in 1755. 

«* Among thofe fugitive pieces which 

were net republifhed by Dr, Beattie, 
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there is one that was compofed on his 
reading the declaration of war which 
was made upon the 17th May, 1756. 
This poem is dated from Kincardine- 
fhire, 7th June, of the fame year. A 
fhort extract from it will afford fome 
idea of his talent at verfification at 
that time. 


§ Fir'd by your country’s wrongs, arife to 
arms 

¥e brave, whofe breafts a Britith {pirit 
warms! 

Defend the beft of Kings, your rights 
affert, 

And let the faithlefs find their juft defere. 

Hawke, and Bofcawen! clad in terrors, 


805 

And hurl red vengeance on the treach’rous 
foe. 

Far as the fea extends his watry reign 

Tell to the world, Britannia rules the 
main; ’ 

Proclaim that by the fixed decree of heae 
v’n, 

To her the empire of the fea was giv’n: 

This fend in thunder to each hoftile ear, 

Let haughty nations tremble when they 
hear.” 


*¢ Tt concludes thus: 


O thou Supreme! whofe hand the thunder 
forms, 

Wings the red light*ning, and awakes the 
ftorms ; 2 

Whofe word or lays the peaceful waves 
afleep, 

Or into mountains heaves the roaring deep; 

At whofe command the kingdom’s rife 
and fall, 

Whofe awful nod o’erturns the trembling 
ball; 

Makes horrid war, and boift’rous tumult 
ceafe, 

And glads the nations with the fweets of 
peace! 

With joyful fuccefs crown our juft defign, 

And let thy face upon our armies thine ; 

In the dread day of danger and difmay, 

Propitious point to victory the way, 

Still war's alarms once more, and let thy 
{mile 

With peace and plenty crown Britannia’s 
ifle.” 


** Scots Mac. Aug. 1756. 


** T have purpofely avoided making 
any remarks upon the poems Mr. 
Beattie publithed after he was a pro- 
feffor, becaufe they will come naturally 
to be confidered when we bring down 
his hiftory to that period. ‘There is 
one however in that colleétion which 
it is neceffary to introduce in this 
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place, as it was the caufe of making 
him better known, and refcuing him 
from that obfcurity with which he had 
hitherto been furrounded. It was an 
unprofitable bufinefs in every fenfe of 
the word to fend his poetical effays to 
a magazine. Being anonymous, he 
could not even acquire fame by them. 
And it was.only requifite that his 
powers fhould be brought into public 
Notice, to receive that patronage to 
which they were fo well entitled. His 
poetical talents were well known to his 
triends, but an event of a very me- 
lancholy nature furnifhed him with an 
opportunity of juftifying the opinion 
entertained of him. 

“© On the 7th O&tober, 1757, two 
brothers bathing in the Weftwater, a 
river at no great diftance from For- 
doun, were unfortunately drowned. 
‘They were found foon after, faft locked 
in each others arms, Mr. Beattie was 
requefted to write an epitaph. It is 
ftill to be feen engraved on a tomb- 
ftone, in the church-yard of Lethnet, 
in Angus-hhire, the parith in which 
the accident happened. I have inferted 
it at full length, as few have had an 
Opportunity of {eeing it. 


S To this grave is committed 
All that the grave can claim 
of two Brothers, David and John Leitch, 
Who on the VII of O@ober MDCCLVII, 
Both unfortunately perifhed in the 
Weftwater ; 
The one in his XXII, the other in his 
XVIII year. 
Their difconfojate father, John Leitch, 
Tenant. in Bonnington, 
Ereéts this monument to the memory of 
Thefe amiable youths ; 
Whote early virtues promif-d 
Uncommon comfort to his declining years, 
And fingular emolument to Society. 


*O thou! whofe fteps in facred rev'rence 
tread 

Thefe lone dominions of the filent dead ; 

On this fad ftone a pious look beftow, 

Nor uninftracted read this tale of woe; 

And while the figh of forrow heaves thy 
breait 

Let each rebellious murmur be fuppreft ; 

Heaven's hidden ways tw trace, for us how 
vain! 

Heaven's wife decrees how impious to are 
raign ! 

Pure from the ftains of a polluted age, 

In early bloom of life, they left the ftage 5 

Not doom’d in lingering woe to wate their 
breath ; 

Vor. il, 


L- é a9 See 
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One moment fnatch’d them from the 
power of death. 
They liv’d united, and united died ; 
Happy the friends whom death cannot 
divide! : 
November 1ft; 1757.” 


*¢ It may appear to be fomewhat 
difrefpe&tful to the methory of an au- 
thor, to bring forward any part of 
his works which weré afterwards dif- 
claimed by him. To this I anfwer, 
in the firk place, that Dr. Beattie’s 
fame is fo defervedly high, that it 
cannot be injured by this: And fe- 
condly, that it is otherwife impoffible 
to give a faithful delineation of his 
mental character, or to exhibit a view 
of the progrefs of his mind. 

‘* It has become very common for 
modern biographers to fill their nar= 
arts with little oat than pr age 

d panegyrick. ‘They may thus 
a tribute of affe&tion pan grititnds to 
their departed friend, or to him who 
is the objeé&t of their admiration. 
But the hero of the tale, in this cafe, 
is an ideal perfonage, and only fit to 
be introduced into a work of fancy, 
Delicacy and good manners indeed re- 
quire that (as Metaftafio expreffes it) 
one fhould not be expofed to public 
view in his thirt and night-cap; yet, 
unlefs a true reprefentation be given, 
it can do little honour to thofe whom 
it is intended to exalt, and cannot 
ferve the interefts of mankind. 

* Such a faithful detail of circum. 
ftances is particularly neceffary in the 
hiftory of a poet. The common 
aphorilm, Poeta nafcitur non fit, has 
perhaps mifled many. To prefume 
that a poet’s imagination is unfufcep- 
tible of improvement, would be ex- 
tremely abiurd. Befides many fub- 
ordinate qualifications are nece to 
the production of a good poem, which 
ought rather to be afcribed to art than 
to any original peculiarity of mental 
character. 

‘¢ Thefe general obfervations might, 
perhaps, have been fpared, in as far 
as they regard the introduétion of the 
above epitaph. It is not unworthy 
of a poet even of Beattie’s rank. The 
firft part of it is expreffed with confi- 
derable felicity of di&tion, and exhi- 
bits a fpecimen of that diftiné fim- 
plicicity of language for which the 
philofophical and critical works he 
eo publithed are fo remark- 
3 
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able. The poetry is fmooth and har- 
monious, and, though a fevere critic 
might objeét to one or two expreflions, 
theie are couplets not unworthy of 
Dryden or Pope, the greateft maflers 
of En lith verfification. 

ai With what fuccefs he had ftudied 
the beft Englith poets, at a very early 
time of life, is abundantly teftified by 
this effort of his Mufe. He had not 
yet completed his twenty-fecond year, 
and had to Grgele with difficulties, 
of which thofe who have ready accefs 
to the converfation of men of genius, 
and to an ample library, have peshaps 
Ho.copception. 

<« Whether be had been in the 
habit of compofing frequently upon 
fubjeéts conneéted with polite litera- 
ture during his refidence at Fordoun, 
I know not, It is not very probable 
that much of his time was {pent in 
this way.. The propeniities of his 
mind led him to be occupied after a 
different manner. IfI might hazard 
a conjecture, not founded upon one 
or two paflages of his writings, but 
derived from thofe kind of illuftra- 
tions which he moft generally adopts, 
I thould prefume that the writings of 
the wits of Queen Anne’s reign, and 
thofe of Addifon in particular, had 
been read and admired by him at a 
very early, time of life, His admira- 
tion indecd, feems to. have been excef- 
five, and the impreffion fuch as could 
fcarcely have been afterwards made. 

“Tt is allo worthy of being re- 
marked, that he was required to write 
at leaft two difcourfes for the Divinity 
Hall, during each feffion, an exertion 
which will not be reckoned inconfi- 
derable by thofe who are acquainted 
with the difficulties that young men 
encounter in their firft attempts in 
compoftion, He who, like Mr. 
Beattie, is ambitious. to execute his 
talk well, and to acquit himfelf with 
honour, will beftow double pains 
wpon it. Any fpare time he may 

offefs is thus altogether confumed. 

‘* T have already mentioned that the 
whole family of the Beattie’s poffefs 
an adenirable ear for mulic. Mr. 
David Beattie and Mr. James Beattie 
had from their earlieft years attempted 
to perform upon the violin, Of their 
comparative progrefs I can form little 
or no eftimate. “They fung well. 
Thole, however, who mutt be allowed 
to be competent judges, have affirmed 
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that Dr. Beattie’s voice was by ne 
means equal to that of his brother's, 
Even before Mr. Beattie went to For- 
doun, he had made confiderable pro- 
grefs both in the theory and practice 
of mufic. He was not, however, 
contented with the proficiency fo which 
he had attained, and during his refi- 
dence there he cultivated his powers 
in that way with uncommon fuccefs. 
There are Len poets who have not en- 
tertained, and expreffed, avery great 
predilection for mufic. Of all poets, 
ancient or modern, Milton has fpoken 
moft feelingly of miufic, and like one 
who had derived much pleafure from 
that elegant amufement. 

“© It would be defirable to know 
who the individuals were with whom 
Mr. Beattie principally aflociated at 
this time, In a country village there 
is not great opportunity of making a 
fele&tion. The minitter, Mr. Forbes 
(of whom he always fpoke in terms 
of the higheft regard), and a few 
others, were the individuals with 
whom he was beft pleafed to {pend 
any time that could be {pared from 
his ftudies.” 

We fhall give an account of his 
sont and the boxour they procured 

im. 

“<In the year one thoufand: feven 
hundred and fixty-fix, he married Mifs 
Mary Dun, daughter of Doétor James 
Dun, who, for nearly feveuty years, 
was a teacher in the Grammar School, 
Aberdeen. It has been miftated by. 
fome, that Beattie was married dur- 
ing the time that he was a mafter in 
that tchool. He had been nearly fix 
years a profeffor before he was mar- 
ried, And this lady ftill furvives him. 
Her brother fucceeded Mr. Beattie in 
the grammar {chool. 

‘* FE have every reafon to prefume, 
that the far-famed Effay on the Nature 
and Immutability of Truth was come 
pokd about this period, though not 
publithed till fome time after, Hie 
duty as a profeflor naturally led him 
to the examination of thole doétrines 
fo zealoufly maintained by the admi- 
rers, or T ought rather to fay, authors 
of the fceptical philofuphy. And how 
he has acquitted himfelf in that ree 
fpeét is well known to the public, 

** Defcartes and Locke had laid 
the foundation of that immenfe fabric 
of fophiftry and feepticifm, which was 
afterwards reared by Berkeley aad 


Mm ashton. 
- 
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Hume. The two former did not per- 
ceive the confequences which flowed 
from fome of the leading doctrines of 
their philofophy. The two latter, 
however, with intentions as different 
as can poflibly be imagined, thewed, 
that from the theory of ideas the mot 
abfurd and dangerous doctrines might 
be proved to follow ; doétrines which 
contradited the experience and belief 
of all ages ; even that body and fpirit 
are not real exiftences, but merely 
ideas in our minds, 

** Some philofephers, zealous for 
the caule of truth, and the bef inte- 
refts of mankind, were compelled to 
acknowledge, that the {ceptical philo- 
fopliy was fairly deduced from the 
firft principles laid down by philofo- 
phers of a very different defcription. 
Their attacks, therefore, they foon 
perceived, ought not fo much to be 
direéted at the fuperftruéture, as the 
foundation of the building. 

** Dr. Reid poffeffes the unque/- 
tionable merit of having fet the firit 
example how the doétrine of ideas, 
and all its dreadful confequences, 
might be fuccefstully oppofed. His 
{Inquiry into the Human Mind on the 
Principles of Common Senfe opened a 
new field of difcuffion to fpeculative 
men. And the experience of forty 
years warrants the affirmation, that 
the publication of that work formed 
a new era in the philofophy of mind. 
This work had been publifhed feveral 
years before the Effay on ‘Truth ap- 
peared. The general principles, how- 
ever, contained-in both are perfectly 
the fame. jf 

‘¢ In the philofophy of Reid, Beat- 
tie, and others, it is afirmed (what I 
believe few will deny) that fome truths 
are perceived intuitively, while other 
truths require proof; and affent can 
only be given to the latter, by thole 
who underftand thc evidence upon 
which they reft. That faculty by 
which truth is perceived, in confe- 
quence of a proof, they have called 
reafon ; and the name of common fenfe 
has been given to that faculty by 
which we perceive felf-evident truth. 

** Great offence has been taken at 
the introduction of ~ ar cg wag 
enfe into a tyftem of philofophy, efpe- 

fy when the framers of that fyftem 
made it the bafis on which the whole 
of thofe truths that require proof are 


placed. There are few philofophers 
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who have guarded as much againft 
the ambiguity of language in their 
hilofophical fpeculations as Reid and 
attie, and both of them have de- 
fined the precife meaning which they 
have affixed to the words common fenfe, 
as they are employed in the various 
difquifitions publithed by them. _ 

‘* No reafonable offence could then 
have been taken at the introduétion of 
that term into any philofophical fpe- 
culation, provided that the definition 
given of it was ftriétly adhered to. 
Common feufe, in the limited accepta- 
tion wherein it is taken in the writ- 
ings of the philofophers of whom we 
are fpeaking, is a power poffeffed in 
confequence of an ultimate law. of 
our nature, of which no other account 
can be given than of any other facult 
of the human mind. The cavils 
which have been made have arifen 
from a diflike to fome of the doétrines 
which have been deduced from it, and 
the reafonings of fuch perfons’ have 
generally been confined to objections 
of that fort. 

** The Effay on Truth is divided 
into three parts. In the firit the au- 
thor difcuffes the ftandard of truth. 
In the fecond he gives illuftrations of 
the doétrine he had laid down ; and in 
part third he anfwers objections. He 
propofes not to give a definition of 
truth, but only fuch a defcription of 
it as may make others underftand 
what is meant by the word. 

“In the firft chapter he treats of 
the perception of truth, and explains 
at confiderable length the diftinétion 
between reafon and common fenfe. 
And in the fecond chapter, which he 
divides imto nine feétions, he thows 
that all reafoning terminates in firft 
principles ; confequently that all evi- 
dence is ultimately intuitive, and that 
common fenfe is the ftandard of truth 
to man. The firft part is more ftriétly 
philofophical than the other two. In 
the fecond part he confirms his doc- 
trine from the praétice of mathema- 
ticians and natural philofophers, and 
gives a hiftory of the rife and progrefs 
of moderh fcepticifm, &c. 

% To trace him through the diffe- 
rent ftages of his reafoning is very 
far from my defign. It would lead 
into a digreffion which could not be 
inferted in a fhort memoir of Dr. 
Beattie’s life. 

“© This Effay railed the author's 
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fame very high. It was much read 
and much praifed in England ; and 
what is very extraordinary, this was 
at a time when the writings of Reid, 
from whom Beattie derived whatever 
it contained of any impértance, were 
comparatively {peaking little known. 
In South Britain his charaéter as a 
oa was much higher than in 
is native country. 

*¢ No one can deny that the Effa 
poffeffes great merit. With all fubmit- 
fion however to better judges, I have 
long thought it inferior to the greater 
part of his other effays and differta- 
tions. He is often intemperate in his 
language, very frequently declama- 
tory, whieh, though the book may 
have been thereby rendered more po- 
pular than it would have otherwife 
been, does not conftitute great recom- 
mendation to a cool and di(paffionate 
reader. Thefe ftri€tures however are 
chiefly applicable to the fecond and 
third parts of the effay. 

‘*. The chairs of the profefforhhips 
of moral philofophy were never filled 
with profeffors of equal ability in 
four of the five univerfities of Scot. 
land, than they were at the time when 
Beattie was employed in the compofi - 
tion of his Eflay ; Dr. Smith in Glaf- 
gow; Dr. Reid in King’s College, 
Aberdeen, ‘who taught moral philo- 
fophy every third year; Mr. Beattie, 
in Marifchal College, Aberdeen ; and 
Dr. Adam Fergufon in Edinburgh. 
This latt gentleman is thé fon of the 
Rev. Mr. Fergufon, Minifter of Lo- 
gierait, Perththire. He was taught 
to read Englifh, &c.'in his native 
village, and afterwards, I believe, de- 
rived every advantage which attend- 


ance at the fchools of the town of 1768. 


Perth could afford. 

‘¢ His career was very fplendid at 
college, and the attention of the prin- 
‘cipal noblemen and gentlemen of the 
‘county of Perth was very foon directed 
to him. Oneof the firft appointments 
which he received was the chaplain- 
fhip of Lord John Murray's Highland 
regiment. On January the 8th, 1756, 
he was elefted keeper of the Advo. 
cates library, in the room of the cele. 
brated David Hume, who had refigned 
upon the 4th of the fame month. - On 
July the 4th, 1758, he was elected 
profeffor of natural philofophy in the 
Univerfity of Edinburgh. And he 
afterwards fucceeded to the chair of 
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nary. 

** Hetaught there with great repu- 
tation, and not only by fis prelec- 
tions, but by the uncommon eloquence 
of his writings, contributed effentially 
to the fame of that univerfity. There 
are paflages in his Hiftory of Civil 
Society which not only equal, but 
have been long acknowledged to exe 
cel almoft all his contemporaries in 
eloquence. His Roman Hiftory, pubs 
lithed upwards of twenty years aga, 
difplayed great abilities ; and the po- 
litical reflections which he makes will 
bear to be compared with thofe of 
Hume or of Robertfon. 

‘“ Mr. Beattie had the honour of 
feeing him, in Aberdeen, in the month 
of O&ober 1766. For he then mar— 
ried Mifs Catharine Burnet, daughter 
of Mr. James Burnet, merchant there, 
who was nearly related to Dr. Jofeph 
Black. 

«* Profeffor Fergufon was appointed 
fecretary to the embaffy fent to Ame- 
rica, of which Lord Carlifle held his 
moft refponfible fituation. Mr. Du- 
gald Stewart upon a few days warn- 
ing taught the clas, and Dr. Fergu- 
fon has never lectured fince. He has 
however publifhed a retrofpe& of his 
lectures, full of the foundeft maxims 
of moral and political wifdom. 

¢ The example which the Mluftrious 
profeffors in the other univerfities af- 
forded could not fail to raife a fpirit 
of emulation in Mr. Beattie. Tobe 
efteemed as an able teacher among 
fuch aflociates was no finali praile. 

** We are informed by Mr. Beattie 
himfelf that the greater part of the 
Minftrel was compofed in the year 
It is probable that his great. 
anxiety to qualify himfelf for the dif- 
charge of his profeffional duty had in- 
terrupted, in a confiderable degree, 
the ftrong bent of his genius to culti- 
vate the mules. However, he returned 
with new vigour to his favourite 
amufement ; and the Minftrel or the 
Progrefs of Genius has enrolled his 
name in the lift of the moft diftin- 
guithed poets, The firft part of this 
beautiful poem was not publithed till 
about three years after it was com- 
poled. 

‘* Few poems have-been fo generally 
read and fo juftly admired. In the 
preface he has afligned his reafons for 
imitating Spencer in the meafure of 


moral philofophy in the fame femie 
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his verfe; and there are few who will 
fot allow that what he has there 
@ated deferves great attention, It 
Suited the fubjeét of the poem, and 
defides it pleafed his ear, The mea- 
fure which pleafed the ear of Spencer, 
of Thomfon, of Shenftone, and of Be- 
attie, ought not to be rafhly con- 
demned- It muft not be diflembled 
however tiat critics of very great emi- 
nence have been of a different opi- 
nion. 

«¢ Mr. Beattie was then in the prime 
of life, being in his thirty-third year, 
A poem which has been fo much read 
and admired by the public, ftands in 
very little need of a critique on its 
merits. He has dilplayed very great 
powers of imagination. And the 
harmony, fimplicity, and variety of 
the compofition, will bear to be com- 
pared with the attainments of the 
greateft mafters of Englith verfifica- 
tion. There are few ttanzas in the. 
two books which do not exhibit the 
moft confpicuous beauties ; great cor- 
re€tnels of tafte; a moft admirable 
choice of imagery combined with 
thofe other spelen which conftitute 
excellence in poetical compofition. 
The fame opinion however has not fo 
univerfally prevailed as to the unity 
or confiftency of the fable. 

‘¢ The publication of Dr. Beattie’s 
Minftrel fo very foon after his Effay 
on Truth, contributed mo effentially 
to the general diffemination of the lat- 
ter. In Scotland it did nof produce 
fo fudden nor fo great effeéts as in 
England ; but the friends whom his 
poetical genius gained hum were of all 
perfons in the world beit able to give 
popularity to a work of merit, and 
which treated of fubje&s in which few 
of the great mafs of readers confider 
themfelves interetted. 

«© On the twelfth of December, one 
thouland feven hundred and feventy, 
he received the degree of Do&or of 
Laws frum King’s College, Aber- 
deen. 

‘© In the year one thoufand feven 
hundred and feventy-one, Beattie, at 
the end of the feflion of the College, 
propofed to vifit London. \ His fame, 
as a man of genius, eafily procured 
for him letters of introduction to the 
moft celebrated literary charaéters in 
the-Metropolis. He did not however 
Jeave Aberdeen till the month of July. 

‘* Mr. Bofwell had the honour of 
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introducing him to Dr. Johnfone 
And his other friends exerted them. 
felves to procure for him as favourable 
a reception as his great merit deferved. 
In Scotland this was an eafy matter, 
becaufe he was already known to be 
a man of genius and an author of 
very confiderable reputation. Many 
were therefore willing to proffer their 
fervices, who, whilft they thewed 
their own confequence, were only 
making vfe of him to bring them- 
felves into notice. Beattie’s merit 
moft certainly was the caule of the 
great attention which he-received at 
London. He was, as the great Lord 
Bacon expreffes it, Faber fue fortuna, 
the architect of his own tortune. 

“© It would be'of very little confe- 
quence, even though it were poflidle, 
to relate the different circumftances 
which accompanied his introdu&ion 
to the Earl of Mansfield, Lord Lyt- 
tleton, Dr. Johnfon, Mr. Burke, Dr. 
Hurd, Dr. Porteous, or Mrs. Monta- 
gu. The latter thewed him great 
civility, not only upon this, but upon 
every other occafion which afterwards 
occurred. His obligationg to many 
individuals, .in conlequence of the 
kindnefs he experienced on this vifit, 
made a lafting imprefiion upon his 
mind. He was perhaps not previoufly 
aware of the high degree of eftima- 
tion in which he was held in the capi- 
tal; and fanguine as his expeégtations 
might have been, they were perhaps 
exceeded... 

‘* Beattie’s modefty and good fenfe 
in conver{ation muft have contributed 
confiderably to his reputation among 
his friends in London; even as it was 
what frtt brought him forward ig 
every fituation in life. . After remain- 
ing 2 thort time in London he return. 
ed to Aberdeen, and felt thofe agree- 
able fenfations which perfons only who 
have experienced unexpected iuccels 
can eftimate. 

** His ufual academical labours oc- 
cupied his attention, for he was al~ 
ways zealous to promote the benefit 
of his pupils, and in their behalf did 
not regret any exertion on his own 

. . The extent and variety of his 
courfe could not fail to improve thote 
ftudents who attended his clafs, and 
the proficiency which many of his 
fcholars have made puts this beyond 
a doubt. 

“In the year 1772, his mother 
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died at the advanced age of fourfcore 
years. Her affectionate fon, Mr. Da- 
vid Beattie, had for thirty years fhewn 
her every mark of attention and kind- 
nefs, and it was in his houfe at John- 
ftone, in the neighbourhood of Lau- 
yencekirk, that the died. She had 
(what has not often been met with) 
the agreeable fatisfaction of feeing her 
youngett fon hold one of the moft re- 
fpeétable fituations in fociety, and ar- 
rive at a degree of eminence which, 
partial as the might have been to him, 
the had never expz&ted. Thofe per- 
fons who knew her beft have repre- 
fented her as pofleffed of great felf- 
command—as a prudent, kind woman, 
and as exemplifying thofe fimple and 
unaffected manners, which were then 
more frequently to be found in Scot- 
jand than they are at prefent. 

“ Her felf-commnand was fhewn 
wpon a very peculiar occafion, the 

articulars of which I have chofen to 
introduce in this place, not from any 
credulity in fimilar ftories which I 
have heard related, but from the un- 
queftionable evidence upon which the 
circumfances that follow aré proved 
really to have happened. 

** Dr. Beattie’s mafter, James 
Milne, like many an admirable fcho- 
Jar, died very poor. If I miftake not 
he left only one fon who ftill refides 
in Laurencekirk, and is perhaps the 
only {chool-fellow of Beattie now 
alive. Milne however had a nume. 
rous family of daughters. Mrs. Be- 
attie, as was then, and ftill is the cuf- 
tom in country villages in Scotland, 
was requefted to witnefs his death. 
She was prefent when that event hap- 
pened. Alter he was to all appear- 
ance dead, his daughters posred forth 
the bitter lamentations. Nothing 
could poffibly reftrain the violence of 
their paffion. And James Milne, af- 
ter being fuppofed dead for fome mi- 
nutes, actually raifed himfelf upon 
his bed, and with the utmoft violence 
uttered many words, none of which 
thofe who were prefent underftood. 
They called the words Latin, but it 
as probable that his charaéter as a 
great Latin fcholar (which was ae- 
knowledged through the whole coun- 
try) had induced them to form that 
opinion, 

« T profefs no credulity in fimilarly 
attefted ftories, for many reafons. 
The principal caufe of the reports of 
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the refufciation of fuch individuals 
has been to conftitute a vehicle for the 
introduétion of the moft abfurd, con- 
tradigtory, and enthufiaftic notions. 
Nothing miraculous is pretended in 
the cafe alluded to; no doétrine, no 
theory, religious or philofophical, was 
or is ingrafted upon what cannot be 
denied to be an unqueftionable fact. 
I only humbly recommended it to 
thofe philofophers who have made 
phyfiology their particular ftudy, to 
attempt an explanation of this fingu- 
Jar phenomenon. It is the more wor- 
thy attention, becaufe many fimilar 
inftances are to be found in Scotland 
(and I fuppofe in all countries) of 
erfons who, according to the vulgar 
leamenes of North Britain, are faid 
to be cried back, They may have been 
fuppoted dead when not really fo. 
Or, perhaps, other caufes may have 
co-operated, which modern philofo- 
hers have, notwithftanding all their 
heer and fagacity, not yet difco- 
vered. 

“* Mrs. Beattie ufed every effort 
to compofe Milne’s family. And 
when the noife fubfided, James Milne 
died. Any fa& added ‘o the hiftory 
of human nature is valuable; and 
though it may not correfpond with 
thofe fyftems which may be current, 
it may furnifh data to fome individual 
who may hereafter deferve the name 
of Interpreter of Nature, 

‘¢ The life of a {cholar confifts (as 
I have more than once remarked in 
the courfe of this memoir) of little 
elfe than a ve of his writings. 
Dr. Beattie was bufily occupied in 
improving himfelf in thofe branches 
of knowledge which men of lefs af- 

iring minds would perhaps imagine 
e had already fufficiently cultivated, 

«* About the beginning of June, one 
thoufand feven hundred and feventy- 
three, he again went to London. Hie 
encouragement upon his former vifit 
was, to a man in his eafy circum~ 
ftances, a fufficient inducement to un- 
dertake another journey to the capital. 
He had another reafon which, though 
copfidered by the envious and illibera} 
as entailing fervitude, has never hi- 
therto been applied to an improper pur- 
pofe. His merit, as an author, had 
even called the attention of royalty; a 
fignal proof how highly he was rated 
by all defcriptions in the community, 
His prefent Majefty has, beyond all 
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precedent, extended his patronage to 
eminent literary characters. This 

atronage has originated folely from 
Pimfelt and the molt difcontended 
candidates for public favonr have not 
had the hardihood to affirm, that the 
royal bounty has in any inftance been 
conferred upon an unworthy object. 
This is no {mail teitimony to the rec- 
titude of intention, and to the difcri- 
mination of the patron. 

« A thort time after Beattie went to 
London a memorial was prefented to 
the King. Dr. Beattie had, it is 
likely, the moft exprefs aflurance from 
his Majefty’s fervants that his memo- 
ria! fhould not pafs unnoticed. The 
form however of petitioning the King 
is never diff ak with. Beattie’s 
petition was favourably received. 

“6 Qn the yoth of June, 1773, he 
was prefented to the King at the levee 
by Lord Dartmouth, The levee was 
on that day exceedingly crowded. Dr. 
Beattie however had the diftinguithed 
honour of converfing with the King 
for five minutes ; a mark of attention 
not conferred upon ordinary men, and 
which thofe who are in the greateft 
favour do not always prefume to ex- 


*¢ The fubftance of this converfation 
with his Majefty confifted chiefly in 
high commendations and compliments, 
ftrongly and elegantly expreffed on his 
writings, particularly his Effay on 
Truth. Such unexpected panegyric 
could not fail to make a laiting im- 

ffion on his mind. Any attention 
from one in fo elevated a fituation 
(from the chief Magiftrate of a great 
nation) is a compliment which few 
have ever received. 

“* On the 21ft of Augutt following, 
Dr. Beattie received a letter from Mr. 
Robinfon, Lord North's fecretary, 
which communicated to him the agree- 
able information that his Majefty had 
been pleated to appoint him a pention ; 
and affuring him that when other ne- 
ceflary bufinefs was difpatched the 
warrant for payment of the penfion 
thould be made out. 

«‘ This was accordingly done after 
a reafonable time had elapfed. He 
was obliged however ftill to remain in 
London, as his bufinefs was not yet 
completed. 

«© Beattie was during this time ia- 
formed that his Majefty had expreffed 
a defire'to admit him to @ private au- 


dience. And accordingly upon the 
27th of October he had an audience of 
their Majetties at Kew. He remained 
there for an hour and a quarter. He 
uniformly expreffed his admiration of 
the general knowledge which both the 
King and Queen difcovered upon every 
topic which happened to become the 
fubje& of converfation. A more inti- 
mate knowledge with the former and 
prefent ftate of literature was difco- 
vered by them, than in his opinion 
could have been expeéted from perfons 
in their elevated: ftation. 

** When Dr. Beattie was about 'te 
retire, he exprefled himfelt thus to his 
Majetty: ‘1 hope, Sir, your Majefty 
will pardon me, it I take this oppor- 
tunity of returning you my hamble 
and moft grateful acknowle 
for the honour you have been pleated 
to‘confer upon me.” His Majefty’was 
pleated to reply: 

“ ¢T think I could not have dotte 
lefs for a man who has done fo much 
fervice to the nation in ral, and to 
the caufe of truth. I thall be always 
glad ot an opportunity to: thew the 
good opinion I have of you.” ~ 

“* He was chiefly employed fora 
confiderable period after he returned 
from London, in preparing his Effay 
on Truth fer another edition. ‘This 
he publithed at Edinburgh in the 
year 1776. Befides the two Effays 
formerly mentioned, viz. that‘on Po. 
etry and Mufic, and that onLaugh- 
ter and Ludicrous Compofition, there 
is in the fame volume an Effay ow the 
Utility of Claffical Learning. 

** In the year 1777, he was 
in copying tor the prefs the Effyron 
Memory and Imagination, fee p. rz 
of that Effay. I fay copying, becaufe 
the public are exprefsly informed that 
what he then publithed were parts of 
thofe lectures which he delivered to 
the Rtudents under his care. 

“ This Effay is, in my opinion, 
the mafter-piece of Beattie’s profe 
works, It affords one of the bef fpe. 
cimens of what I may perhaps be per- 
mitted tocall * the popular le&tuie.”* 
Ir contains a vatt variety of fa&s col. ° 
leSted with great care, and his rea- 
foning upon thofe fa&s is in geneiad 
unexceptionable. The fame cbferva- 
tion however may be'made here which 
was made upon the Effay on Poctry 
and Mufic, that the two parts of the 
Effay do not hang together fo clofely 
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as perhaps a fevere critic would be 
difpofed to require.” 

r. Beattie having loft his two fons, 
the one in 1791, and the other in 
2796——the biographer adds, 

*¢ Thefe, aad other misfortunes, to 
ule the language of the poet, ¢ har- 
rowed up the foul’ of Dr. Beattie, and 
his health, never at any time good, 
was thereby very confiderably impair- 
ed. He was no longer under the ne- 
eeflity of doing the duty of the clafs, 
becaufe he had the influence to get Mr. 
George Glenny appointed his affiftant 
and fucceffor. 

** OF late years he entirely fequef- 
tered himfelf from fociety, and even 
thekind attentions and civilities of his 
friends and admirers were not relifhed 
by him. He dropped all correfpon- 
dence with his old Englifh friends, and 
their numerous inquiries after the 
ftate of his health did not now excite 
thofe quick fenfibilities of which he 
had formerly been fo fulceptible. Pre- 
mature old age, with all its infirmities, 
had made rapid adyances upon him, 
and for three years betore his death, 
he kept the houfe, and was for a great 

t of that time confined to his bed. 

I miftake not, the lait time he ven- 
tured out to take a fhort walk, was 
in the month of June, 1800. He was 
then very corpulent, and dilcovered 
extreme debility. At this time he was 
only about fixty-five years of age. 

“¢ His perfon was about the middle 
fize, of a broad, {quare make, which 
feemed to indicate a more robuft con- 
ftitution than he really had. J have 
formerly mentioned that he was, dur- 
ing the whole courle of his life, fubjeét 
to attacks of head-ach, which upon 
many occafions interrupted his ftudies, 
His features were exceedingly regular ; 
his complexion was fomewhat dark ; 
his eyes had more expreilion than thofe 
of any other perfon I remember to 
have feen. 

** In the earlier part of his life he 
fhewed great convivial talents, and 
was much admired in company, for 
his wit and uncommon flow of humour, 
He indulged himfelf, however, in li- 
Aerties of that kind very feldom for 
many years paft. He was a moft ad- 
mirable puniter, Many of his puns 
are often quoted in converfation in the 


ever faw him in company he was re- 
markably filent, but I could ditcover 
that he was not only attentive to the 
converfation, but feemed to be ftudy- 
dng the features of thofe perfuns with 
whom he was in company. 

*¢ In another fituation, and with 
other aflociates, it is likely that he 
would have exerted himfelf more, and 
would perhaps have taken a much 
greater fhare in the converfation. He 
was an excellent phyfiognamift, and 
from his great intercourfe with the 
world, his long experience and his 
knowledge of human nature, he formed 
a very correct opinion of the characters 
of thofe with whom he happened to 
converfe, 

‘* What enhances Dr. Beattie’s merit 
in the eftimation of all good judges is, 
that the tircumftances wherein he was 
originally placed were fo unfavourable 
towards procuring advancement. If 
he had poffeffed the advantages of birth 
or of fortune, his fuccefs would not 
have been confidered as fo extraordi- 
nary. 

‘¢ In every fituation in life he acquit- 
ted himfelf with credit, and had the 
addrefs to recommend himfelf to tuch 
perfons as were likely to do him a fer- 
vice, His manners were very conci- 
liating, and he had a vein of good 
fenfe that rarely deferted him, and 
without which men of great abilities 
can never expect to intereft in their be- 
half thofe who have it in their power 
to adminifter to their promotion. 
Learning alone-cannot do this. 

*¢ What acontraft is to be difcerned 
between the manner wherein Beattie 
and Burns were affected by the atten 
tion and flattery of the public. The 
former was in all fituations refpetable, 
and improved every opportunity to the 
beft advantage ; while the latter be- 
came giddy as it were with the ap- 
plaufe which he received, and feemed 
to forget that without prudence, and 
a proper referved difcretion, the molt 
{plendid talents cannot long enfure 
that refpe€t without which no man 
can fuccelstully recommend himlelf to 
a patron, or gain his good opinion, fo 
far as to induce him to exert himéelf 
in favour of his client. 

«¢ Though the early hiftory of thefe 
two poets may bear fome refemblance, 


north; which, as far as that kind of yet there are a great many important 


wit deferves praife, ‘difcover gieat fa- 
sility of invention, Any time that I 


circumftances wherein it. differed. 
Their poctical genius was alfe differs 
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ent. Beattie poffeffed the benefit of a 
regular and liberal education. Burns 
had no opportunity of profiting by 
fuch advantages ; and the want of this 
cannot poflibly be repaired. The one 
had ftudied and formed his tafte upon 
the models of antiquity. With thefe 
the latter had ne acquaintance. They 
both excelled in defcriptive poetry. 
The images and allufions of the one, 
however, are moft commonly derived 
from the works of nature ; while the 
other, witha bold and difcriminating 
penci, delmeates character and man- 
ners. The genivs of both was per- 
fectly capable of reaching the fublime 
and the pathetic; and both have done 
fo in an eminent degree. Beattie, 
however, is more uniformly fublime 
than Burns is, even in his beft pieces, 
The tafte of the former was chafte and 
highly cultivated ; the iatter had the 
ftamina (if I may fo exprefs myflf) 
ef good tafte, but it had received little 
culture. Burns had a more vigorous 
mind, Beattie more acquired know- 
ledge. The profeffor’s habits of ftudy 
were regular, thofe of the Ayrhhire 
poet were not fo; his exertions were 
fudden, and generally not long conti- 
nued. And, finally, Beattie had 
ftudied the art of verfification with 
great afliduity, whilft Burns had paid 
little attention to the fubje&t. The 
Verfes of the former are, therefore, 
more remarkable for {moothnel’s, har- 
mony, and variety, than thofe of the 
latter. ' 

«* The greater part of Dr. Beatties 
life was {pent in the difcharge of his 
duty as a prefeffor. Without viewing 
him in this charaéter an imperfe& con- 
ception of him muft be conveyed to the 
mind, He began his career when the 
attention of literary men, particular! 
in Scotland, began to be ftrongly di- 
reted to moral feience. And he had 
competitors in the line of his profef- 
fion, who muft have contributed much 
to excite in him a generous emulation. 

** At the commencement of his la- 
bours he took great pains to prepare 
himifelf upon shofe particular ubjects 
which it was his duty to explain to 
the ftudents. Without this, no man 
can ever become a refpectable protef. 
for. With application and moderate 
abilities it is impoflible that one, 
whofe duty it is to teach any fcience; 
gan fail to improve himfelf. What 
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he may not have inveftigated with 
fufficient attention in one feffion he 
has an opportunity of re-confidering 
the next. If he has been toe prolix in 
fome parts of his courfe, thefe he can 
abridge. If his illuftrations of fume 
abtrufe doétrines have not been finfh 
ciently ample, he has it in his power 
to increafe them, that the abftraé& 
parts of the fyftem may be compre- 
hended with greater eafe by thole who 
have been but little aecuftomed to 
fuch inveftigations. 

‘¢ Profeflor Beattie in his lectures 
avoided (as much as was confiftent 
with affording a juft idea of the topics 
he was called upon to difcufs) enter- 
ing upon difquifitions of an abftrac& 
or metaphyfical nature. Indeed his 
turn of mind and habits of ftudy did 
not lead him that way. It would be 
a very idle bufinefs for a profeffor to 
{pend his time in attempting to invef- 
tigate indeterminable queitions, which 
can be of no benefit to any one. But 
there is a very great difference never- 
thelefs between pafling over thofe 
queftions entirely, and giving a com- 
pendious view of them. That Beat- 
tie gave an excellent fummary of the 
fpeculative doétrines of moral philo- 
fophy cannot be denied. It is evident 
however that he did not enter, with 
the ardour of his great mafter Dr. 
Reid, into thofe difeuffions which 
relate to the intelleftual, and active 
powers of man. 

“« His powers of abftraction were 
by no means to be compared with 
thofe of Reid. He was however ad- 
mirably qualified to jilluftrate, in a 
popular, and yet not in an unphilofo~ 
phical manner, the doétrines of Reid's 
philofophy ; and the chief merit of the 
more abftract parts of his philofophi- 
cal writings confift in this. . 

«6 Beattie’s lectures were always 
diftinguithed by the introduétion of a 
variety of praétical obfervations. 
While they were familiar, they did 
not degenerate into that coarfe kind 
of illuftration which both betrays a 
bad tafte, and degrades any fubject 
however interefting or important. 
Difficult queftions relative to morals, 
fuch as inquiries relative to the nature 
and foundation of virtue, &c. he did 
not profecute to any great length in 
his le&tures. > In place of this he in< 
terfperfed obfervations which were 
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much calculated to dire&t the general 
behaviour of thofe who heard him. 

*¢ In this refpe&t he feems to have 
imitated fome of the ancients, and in 

articular to have had Cicero’s offices 
in his view. Young men, in the fitu- 
ation of the generality of Dr. Beattie’s 
ftudents, ftand in great need of (uch 
an inftruétor, and he who was atten- 
tivé to the maxims laid down by the 
profeffor muft have acquired much 
greater knowledge of the world than 
by his own experience he could for a 
long time have obtained, 
' € His le&tures however were more 
thifcellaneous than thofe of moit pro- 
feffors of moral philofophy in Scot- 
Jand. They contained an admirable 
view of polite Jiterature, as extenfive 
as the greater number of the courfes 
of rhetoric. Here Beattie excelled. 
He feems to have been canicious of 
this himfelf, and therefore a confider- 
able portion of the /:fiaa was always 
{pent on that pat ot his fubject. 

“€ He took the greateft care to teach 
his fttidents the geveral principles of 
criticiim. He pointed out to them in 
ftrong terms the neceflity of cultivat- 
ing a good tafte; and in the compof- 
tion of his own leftures, in the works 
which he publifhed, and in his criti- 
cifms on work’ of merit, he fhewed 
them the path that they ought to pur- 


fue. 

“He pofleffed a moft unfeigned 
reverence fof the ancients, and was 
not a blind admirer but a fuccefsful 
imitator. Much of his time had ‘been 
fpent in the acquifition of claffical 
learning. And being acknowledged 
to be a good critic he was better en- 
titled than many to interpofe his judg- 
ment ‘ 

«* Poetry, painting, and the other 
fine arts, were frequently alluded to 
by him. The firft indeed he difeuffed 
at great length, and the fubftance of 
thefe prelections he publithed in his 
Effay on Poetry and Mufic. ‘Even 
his preface to the firlt edition of his 
poems difcovers an acutenefs, and a 
BF ferimination which could hardly be 


Jooked for in a young man in his un-- 


favourable circumftances, 

* « Though protellor of logic, as 
well ‘as moral philofophy, he paid 
very little attention to what has been 
called the fehool logic. If he dif. 
liked abftraSt metaphyfical difcuffions 
on moyals, he muft have turned with 


abhorrence from the verbal quibbies 
and artificial diftin&tivns without dif. 
ferences, of which that art not only 
chiefly but folely confifts. 

‘¢ In fhort, the general tendency of 
his prelections was to communicate @ 
tafte for elegant learning—to urge 
thofe who attended him to the praétice 
of good morals, and not to reft con- 
tented with qualifications which arg 
more fhowy than /olid. 

** Placed on fo very public a ftae 
tion, he could not fail to We of effen. 
tial fervice to thofe w re after- 
wards to fill the moft refponfible 
fituations in that part of the country 
where he refided. Many of his pupils 
have acknowledged the obligations 
which they owed to him; and upon 
fubjeéts of criticifms or polite learn- 
ing in general, his opinions have 
long been confidered as oracular and 
decifive; not from the peremptory 
and imperious tone wherein they were 
delivered, but from the influence 
which fuperior talents always acquire, 

‘* T have in the former part of this 
memoir enumerated all Beattie’s works, 
and made a very few ftrigtures upon 
each. His prole works pringipally 


confifted, as we have feen, of parts of. 


his leétures which he publithed ; or 
treated of fulje&ts which neceflarily 
came under review in his clafs. Exe 
cepting his evidences of the Chriftian 
Religion they are ail ftriétly profef- 
fional. It muft occur to every one 
whe looks at the dates whiclt Beattie 
has generally prefixed to his eflays, 
and who reads the prefaces to hig 
Differtations and Moral Science, that 
he did little after he got his Majefty’s 
penfion compared with what he had 
done before. 

** Dr, Beattie’s ftyle deferves very 
particular notice, It is evident even 
though he had not mepitioned it, that 
the pattern he had propofed to him- 
felf was the ftyle of Addifon, Like 
his great mafter he ftudioufly avoided. 
the introdution of Jearned words, or 
fuch as are of foreign derivation, 
His fentences are uniformly fimple in 
their ftruéture. In this refpeét he 
has, i my opinion, excelled Mr, 
Addifon. 

‘* His profe works however mutt 
(with two exceptions) be confidered 
as part of thofe lectures which he 
delivered to the ftudents under his 
care, He therefore ftudied the greatelt 
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lainnefs of expreffion, and feleéted 
fis illuftrations from thofe familiar 
topics which were beft accommodated 
to the capacity of his hearers. 

«« Few authors who have written fo 
much have been (if I may vfe that 
expreflion) fo equal to themfelves as 
Beattie. He had ftudied the Englith 
language with the moft unremitted 
attention, and he has avoided’ moré 
fuccefsfully than moft of his country~ 
men thofe barbarifms which fo fre- 
quently Haye found a place in the 
works of eminent Scottifh authors, 

*¢ He fometimes, it muft be cona- 
feffed, feems to be diffule. He often 
introduces pretty long epifodes: into 
his works, which he doubtiefs would 
never have done had they been origi- 
nally compofed for any other purpofe 
than to be delivered to a clafs of young 
ftudents. 

“* It is very rare to find one pof- 
felled of poetical genius fo uniformly 
fimple in his ftyle of compofition in 
profe. And this circumttance, in my 
Opinion, is more charaéteriftic of 

eattie’s genius than any other that 
could be mentioned of him as an au< 
thor. 

‘* His poetry is molt exquifitely 
beautiful. And the fame remark 
may be repeated in regard to it which 
we have made on his profe writings 
that he is always equal to himfelfy 
and never finks below what one would 
expeét from the author of the Min- 
ftrel. His poetical talents far exceed - 
ed his powers for {cientific or philo- 
fophical difquifition. And it is much 
to be regretted that fo fall a part of 
his time had been of late years {pent 
in the cultivation of the Mufes. 

** Dr. Beattie was by no means 
carelefs of his poetical fame. Yet if 
we might judge from the extent of his 
profe works it can fearcely be doubted 
that he both cultivated his talents for 
philofophical difcuffion with greater 
ardour, and feemed to value himfclf 
more upon his charaéter as a_philofo- 
pher than as a poet. This was mot 
particularly the cafe for the laft thir- 
ty five years of his life. 

*¢ After he had endured much bo- 
dily pain, and in a great meafure had 
become infenfible even to what he 
himfelt was fuffering, Dr. Beattie 
died, at Aberdeen, upou the 18th 
day of Auguft, 1803. 

‘© It will be admitted, that if he 


was not at the time of his death the 
firft literary charagter in the United 
Kingdom, he was fecond or third in 
the lift.” 


LXXX1i. A Comrenpiovs Virw 
oF THE CHRisTiaAN DOCTRINES; 
Being the Subflance of a Sermon, dé- 
livered before a Society of Proteftant 
Diffenters, at Newbury, in Berk/bire. 
By David James, Fobnfon, 30 
pages. 

HIS is a judicious difcourfe on 

an important fubjet—at the 

clofe the author fums up its contents 
in thefe words : 

*¢ It is now time to bring the re 
fleftions made in the preceding pages 
to fome iffue. ‘They thew us the de- 
plorable condition of human creatures 
by nature as fubject to the natural 
evils of lifé, and to the arreft of death, 
as having a fenfe of right and wrong 
in relation to their own condu& and 
that of others, yet by their fenfes and 
paffions, and the corrupt cuftoms of 

he world, continually tempted to act 
contrary to their conviétions of duty 

—as frequently fuffering the painful 

effects of their vices, yet not forfak- 

ing them—as feeling defires after 
happinefs, yet continually miftaking 
both the objeét and the means for ob- 
taining it—as having fome ideas of 

God, yet not knowing, with certainty, 

in what manner he might be wor. 

thipped with acceptance; what ends 
were to be anfwered by their creation ; 
and what would be their final deftiny ? 

Under thefe circumftances, the gofpel 

comes recommended by the authority 

of God, attefted by miracles and pro~ 

phecy, containing the difeovery of a 

wonderful plan formed by his-eternal 

wifdom for the redemption of finners 
from the dominion of death; for their. 
falvation from the penalties of fin ; 
and their recovery from the power of 
it, by communications of knowledge 
refpecting the final iffue of their com. 
duét; and the means by which they 
might be trained up for glory and 
immortality beyond the grave. This 
wondertul plan of mercy was carried 
into effet by the’ incarnation, fuffer. 
ings, and meritorious death of Jefas 

Chrift, confidered as a facrifice’ for 

fin; and by his refurreétion from the’ 

dead, and afcenfion into heaven, and- 
the various offices which he fultding’ 


as the prophet of Gedy the Saviour of- 
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for, Lord, and Judge; and alfo by 
the operation and influence of the 
‘Holy Spirit, not only in confirming 
the truth and divine authority of the 
gofpel, by figns and wonders, and 
diverfe miracles ; but alfo in difpofing 
the mind to confider of the dottrines 
of it, and to obey them from the 
heart ; fo as to put on the new man, 
which, after God, is created in righte- 
oufnefs and true holinefs. Now, faith 
the apoftle, there are diverfities of 
gifts, but the fame fpirit ; and there 
are differences of adminifiration, but 
the fame Lord ; and there are diverfi- 
ties of operations, but it is the fame 
God that worketh all in all, Itis 
the fame God that worketh all in all 
by the gifts of the Spirit, and the ad- 
miniftration of Jefus Chrift. All 
proceed from him as their origin, and 
te his glory they are ultimately to be 
referred. This appears to me to be the 
golpel in miniature. To come to the 
Father for the bleffings of the new 
covenant through the mediation of 
Jefus Chrift, and in a dependence on 
the influences of the Holy Spirit, is 
not only the doétrine of the text, but 
agrees with the whole {cope and tenor 
of the New Teftament; and to preach 
falvation as thus difpenfed to finners, 
on the terms of repentance and taith 
in the Redeemer, is, according tom 
apprehenfions, preaching the ie. 
He that hath ears to hear, let him 
hear. Many are the queftions which 
have been ftarted refpeéting the rea- 
fons of this difpenfation. Whether 
we are able to perceive thofe reafons 
or not, cannot be material. It is 
fufficient for us to have competent 
evidence to believe, that the difpen- 
fation itlelf is of God. Ged, in 
common with every other benefactor, 
has a right to dilpenfe his favours in 
his own way, without affigning his 
reafons. Many events continually 
oceur in the courfe of Divine Provi- 
dence, the reafons of which are too 
deep for our penetration, and yet we 
have no doubt of the reality of thofe 
events—About the effence of the Son 
and Spirit, (whether the fame with 
that of the Father), there have 
been many angry controverfies. Such 
controverfies are, and mult be, in 
their nature, unprofitable, becaufe 
above human comprehenfion. 
know not the eflence of our wa fouls, 


We 
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his agpeisenent, Mediator, Intercef. We can ‘neither affirm, nor deny 

where we have no ideas. 
gelical doétrine concerning the Son 
and Spirit, was not revealed for the 
fake of {peculation and controverfy ; 
but that having a reafonable ground 
of hope toward God, we may, in the 
way he hath prefcribed, by repent- 
ance, faith, and holinefs, become 
wife unto falvation. 
defign of the gofpel in all its doétrines 
and precepts, promifes, and threaten. 
ings, whether they relate to the Fa- 
ther, unto whom we are to have 
accefs; or to the Son, by whofe me- 
diation we obtain that privilege; or 
the Holy Spirit, by whofe i 
we are renewed and fanétified, and 
fitted for the exercife of it; the defign 
of all is, to deftroy the dominion of 
fin in our hearts, and to train us up 
in habits of piety, integrity, and ho- 
linefs, adapted to the happinefs of 
that everlattin 
promifed to all his faithful fervants 
after death. 
and diftegarded, the moft {criptural 
ideas of the gofpel difpenfation wilt 
ferve only to aggravate our guilt, and 
fink us deeper into ruin. 
holinefs, no man thall fee the Lord.”’ 


The evan- 


The ultimate 


uence 


ftate which God hath 
If this end be overlooked 


Without 
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LXXXH. Tue Importance OF 

EDUCATION TO THE CHRISTIAN 

MINISTER. A Sermon, preached 

at George's Mecting-Houfe, Exeter ; 

une the 17th, 1804: in Recommen- 
dation of the Academical Inftitution 
in that City, By JoHN KENTISH- 

Fobnfon, 41 pages. 

oo excellent difcourfe recom- 

mends the neceflity of learning 
to Chriftian Minifters. We give the 
following extraé&t by way of illuftra- 
tion. 

** What learning is to the religious 
teacher of the prejent day, that, and 
more, was infpiration to the apoftles. 
Their leading obje& was to atteft the 
refurrection of their crucified mafter, 
and to publith the new covenant of 
Chriftianity to Geitiles as well as 
Jews. It being neccMary for this 
purpofe that they fhould {peak different 
languages, to which they had hitherto 
been ftrangers, they were invefted 
with this gift at the feat of Pentecoft ; 
nor with this alone, but with others 
that were effentia! to the fuccefs of 
their undertaking. None of thefe fu- 
pernatural eudowments can with reafom 
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Yee laid claim to in modern times. It 
is the appointment of Providence that 
human means fhould now be employed 
for the inftru&tion of Chriftian minif- 
ters. No fact is fo decifive upon this 
fubje& as the miracle to which I have 
referred. Indeed, even among thofe 
who were honoured with the apoftle- 
fhip there was confiderable variety in 

oint of talents and information. 
Paul, for example, a man of education 
and highly fuperior abilities, was 
chofen to the arduous office of preach- 
ing to the heathens: thefe qualifica- 
tions are confpicuous in his letters 
and difcourfes; and it is obfervable 
that he enjoins Timothy to give him- 
felf to reading and meditation; an in- 
jundtion which comes home with ten- 
fold weight to candidates for the mi- 
niftry in this diftant age. 

«© As the gofpel was foon and 
dangeroufly corrupted by a falfe phi- 
lofophy, its friends availed themfelves 
of the affiftance of education in vindi- 
cating the fimplicity of the Chriftian 
faith. Talents and knowledge diftin - 
guithed many of its early teachers and 
apologi(ts; but in the fame degree 
that a tafte for juft reafoning and 
{cience declined, and the means of a 
valuable education were withdrawn, 
truth and virtue fuffered, and the 
darknets of fuperftition overfpread the 
earth. The period of ignorance was 
the period of idolatry and licentiou{- 
nefs. What little learning remained, 
if, indeed, it deferved the name, was 
in the hands of monks and _priefts ; 
and theugh, in the order of Provi- 
dence, it was not altogether ufclefs, 
it was wretchedly abufed to the pur. 

ofes of fpiritual dominion. Know. 

dge and education revived at the era 
of the reformation, Affitted by the 
difcovery of printing, they had con- 
tributed to haften this event; and 
whoever confiders the ftate ot religion 
in our own country fince that tune, 
will, on the whole, have great caule 
of thankfulnefs and  fatisfaction. 
Even though there are many and deep 
fhades in the pifture, he mult yet 
behold it with delight, muft acknow.- 
ledge thet our univeriities and acade- 
mies, with all their defeéts, have been 
initrumental to the advancement of 
gacred literature, that candidates for 
the minittry have been better educated 
thon 4c former periods, that the {crip- 
have picquence, been wan- 
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flated, and tranflated with incteafing 
accuracy, that Chriftianity has been 
more ably defended, both from the 
ag and the prefs, that its records 

ave been more clearly explained, and 
its {pirit and power. more i] 
felt. Happy if Proteftanes had con- 
tinued faithful to their principles, nor 
denied each other the liberty in the 
exercife of which they all feparated 
from the fee of Rome! 

** Moft uf the minifters who were 
ejefted from the church of England 
in the reign of Charles the Second, 
having been brought up at the na- 
tional univerfities, were fully compe-~ 
tent to the office of inftruéting the 
youth of their own family,, and of 
their own perfuafion. Like ourfelves, 
they conld not confiftently fend their 
children to colleges which require the 
obfervance of practices, or a fubferip- 
tion to articles, that are at variance 
with the principles of proteftant dif- 
fent. ‘The feminaries which fome of 
them fet on foot, arofe out of the 
neceflities of their fituation : there 
was no other method of providing 
their congregations with a fupply of 
faithful and able teachers, and of well- 
educated members. Yet private and 
dommeltic as were thefe academies, they 
were conducted with increafing repu- 
tation and fuccefs. Here were formed 
fome of the greateft and beit men who 
have adorned the non-conformitt 
churches; not a few of whom have 
alfo enlightened and blef the world: 
while others of the fame eminence 
received either the whole or part of 
their education at foreign proteftant- 
univerfities ; a meafure which, at 
prefent, is not always practicable, 
however beneficial. 

“© In che courfe of years, the in- 
ftruction of young men for the dif- 
fenting miniftcry was an object which 
engaged the patronage fometimes of 
focieties inftituted for this exprets 
purpole, fometimes of opulent and 
zealous individvals: it was now car- 
ried on upon fomething of a larger 
fcale, and acquired greater value and 
importance in public eftimation, Nor 
is it poflible to look back upon the 
hiltory and ftate of our academies, 
from the Rettoration to the times ix 
which we live, wi hout mingled feel- 
ings of pleafure and of pain; of 
pleafure and gratitude, that moitt of 
inem were fuperintended with conli— 
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derable piety and learning, induftry 
and talent, judgment and advan- 
tage, and rendered effential fervice to 
the caufe of truth and literature ; yet 
with pain, that few fubfit, or fubfitt 
with the profperity and ufefulnefs of 
former days. The caufes of their 
decay and diffolution would be a co- 
pious and profitable, though a deli-~ 
gate, and, poflibly, an unwelcome, 
fubjeé&t of difcuffion, I will rather 
take this occafion of avowing my de- 
cided preference of thofe. diffenting 
academies in which a few pupils oply 
are added to the tutor’s family: they 
have not been the leaft beneficial and 
re(pectable ; and J am ignorant why 
they thould be the leaf fable. The 
appearance and {plendour of academi- 
eal buildings are points of little mo- 
ment: let us fix our wifhes, in the 
firft inftance, upon regularity of difci- 
pline, and upon extent and folidity of 
inftruétion.” 





LXXXIII. A Sermon eccafioned by the 
Death of the Late Rev. Dr. Jossru 
PriestTLex. Delivered in the Dif- 
fenting Chapel in Monkewell Street, on 
Sunday Evening, April 15,: 1804. 
By Jonn EpwarbDs, 47 pages, 
15.'6d. Fobnfon. 

R, E. has fele&ted Dan. xii. 3, 
as the ground of his {pirited 
funeral eulogium. 

We give the following extrac as a 
Specimen. 

« We are not at prefent acquainted 
with any work of God Jo grand, and 
wonderful, as man. If we confider 
the ftru&ture of his body, how fupe- 
rior in contrivance, in dignity, and 
in utility to every other animal! But 
moft his mental powers deferve our 
admiration. Thofe thoughts which 
range through infinite f{pace, and 
wander into cternity—That memory 
whieh treafures up things paft, and 
as by fome ftrange magic, fummons 
them back again and makes them 
pafs before the mind in orderly re~ 
view! That fancy which mixes and 
combines the forms of things and 
lends a kind of creative power to the 
paintes’s pencil, to the poet's pen, 
that underitanding which imbibes the 
clear light of wifdom, which appre- 
hends, which reafons, which judges, 
informs and corre&ts—If to the con- 
fideration of thefe powers of the mind 
of man, we odd that of the many vir- 
tues it is capable of exercifing, ins 
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duftry, patience, piety, refignation), 
fortitude, purity, and charity in al 
its lovely forms; when we confider 
the variety, the werfatility, the gran- 
deur, the importance, the energy and’ 
activity of the human intelligence— 
We cry out with the poet-—* What a 
piece of work is aman! How noble 
in reafont How infinite in faculties! 
In form and moving how exprefs-and 
adinirablet In action how like an 
angel! In apprehenfion how like a 
god! The beauty of the world, the 
paragon of animals |’ 

‘* Man has the. geeateft capacity 
for the enjoyment of happinefs: in 
himfelf, and for the diffefion of ha 
pinefs around him of any being: in 
this world ; he is therefore the nobleft 
and moft valuable of all the beings in 
this part of the creation of Ged. 

“ But it is not to be concealed, 
that there is evil in this world, - It is 
a world in which imperfeion and 
corruption dwell; in which fin and 
death have taken up their abode, 

‘* Look at the material world and 
you will find ftrong proofs of this: 
feattered over its whole furface, 
Confider the boundlefs fands, the 
barren rocks, the regions infeéted 
with peftilential air ant thole fcorched 
by the intolerable heat of a vertical 
fun; the large portion of the globe 
furrounded with impenetrable barriers 
of ice, and bound in rigorous and eter- 
nal frot—how+much is defert and 
barren, or fruitful only of plagues, of 
poifonous herbs and venomed beafts, 

‘* Nor are the appearances of evil 
confined to the material world. It 
has evidently entered into the intel- 
le&ual world. The mind of man in 
the beft ftate to which it can attain in 
the prefent life, is imperfe&t, and fub- 
jeét to the power of corruption. The 
feeds of vice Jurk in the human heart. 
Too often are they found to fpring 
up and bear deftruétive fruit. Man 
then becomes the worilt of evils toman, 
‘He deftroys his fellow men, He de- 
ftroys himfelf. Luft ard avarice, an- 
ger, revenge, jealouly, and hatred take 
poffeffion of his bofom, and convert 
it into hell. Thefe like reftlefs fiends 
hurry him into all the praétices of 
fraud or force, of violence or of trea~ 
chery, till habitual crime entirely de~ 
faces the image ot God from the mind, 
and man becomes a fubtle feducing 
damon, or a raging fury.” 
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AGRICULTURE. 


Minutes of Agriculture and Planting ; 
Mluftrared by Specimens of eigh: Sorts of 
Graffes. By \illiam Amos. gto. 11, 5s. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

The Topography of Try ; illuftrated 
and explai.ed by A onlags and Defcrip- 
tions. By Wiliam Geil, Efq Folio. 
Zol. 20s, boards 

Munimenta Antiqua; or Obfervations 
on Ancient Vaftles; including Remarks 
gn the Progreis of Agriculture in Great 
Britain; and on the Correfponding Changes 
in Manners, Laws, and Cuftoms ; tending 
fo illuftrare modern Hiftory, and to elu- 
cidate interefting Paffi.es, in Antient 
Claffic Authors. By Edward King, Eyq. 
F.R.S. Vol. I1J. Folio. With Places. 
3l. 138. 6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the 
date Rev. Hugh Farmer; to which is add- 
ed, a Piece of his,never befor: publifhed, 
printed from the only remajning Manu- 
fcripc of the Author. Alfo feveral Ori- 
ginal Lecters and Extraéts, from his €fiy 
on the Cafe of Balaam, taken from his 
Manufcript fince deftroyed by the. late 
Michael Dodfon, Efq. %vo. 3s. 

The Lise of Jofeph Prieftley, LL.D. 
<3 with critical Obfervations on his 

orks. And Extraéts from his Writings, 
illuftrative of h.s Charaéter, Principl:s, 
fec. By J-Corry. 8vo. 4s. boards. 

Memours of the Peers of England, during 
the Reign of James the Firft. Vol. I. la 
Bvo. 103. 6d. Jn gto. 21. as, 

EDUCATION, 

An-w Edition, being the fifth, of Bell's 
Grammar of the Greek Tongue, for the 
Ule of Schools, and private Gentlemen. 
Wich Improvements, and a new Ar- 
Fangement. s2mo. "43s. 6d. 

Deleclus Grataram Sententiarum, cum 
Noris tum Grammaticis, tum Philologi- 
cis, in ufum tironum accommodatis. Edi- 
tio altera au€tio. 8vo. 4s. 64. boards, 

Definitions, Maxims, Proverbs, and 
Receipts; on Grammar, Arithmetic, Na- 
tural Philofophy,Geegrap|iy, dec. Propofed 
tor Copies in Penmanthip, and for Exer- 
cifes on Grammar and C pmpofition. By 
John Holiand. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

Law. 

Reports of Caies; determined in the 
Court of King’s Bench, in Eafter Term, 
44 Geo. IIL, 1804. By Edward Hyde 
Parl. Syo. vol. 5, Parti. 7s. 64, 


MEDICAL. 

A Statement of Evidence, from Trials 
by Inoculation of Variolous and Vaccing 
Matter, to judge of the Queftion, whether 
or not a Perfon can uniicrgo the SmallPox, 
after being affeéted by the Cow Pox. By 
Drs. Pearfun, Nrhell, and Nelfon, Phy. 
ficians to th: Original Vaccine Pock 
Inftitution. 8vo. 28. | ; 

A Differtation on Gout; exhibiting a 
New View of the Origin, Nature, Caufey 
Cure, and Prevention of (hat Difeaje. Hi- 
luttrated and confirmed by Cafes. By 
Robert Kinglake, M. D. 80. 7s. 6d. 
boards. 

Minutes of fom- Experiments, toafcere 
tain the permanen? Security agzinit Expo~ 
fure to the Small Pox.. To whith are 
prefixed, Remarks on Mr. Guldfon’s 
Pamphie’. By Richard Gunning, Surgeon, 
T2mo. 120 pages. 

MILITARY} 

An Inquiry ‘nto che Preient State of the 
Milicary wt of the Britth Empire ; with 
a View to its Re-organization. By Licut. 
Col. Sir R. T. Wilfon. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

MISCELLANISS. 

No Gun Boats, or No Peace; a Letter 
from Me to Myfeif. By Jofhua Lar. 
wood 138. 

The Subftance of ‘the Bihop of St, 
Afaph’s Speech in the Houfe of Peers, 
23d July 1504, upon the motion for hear- 
ing the A@ for Relief of the Clergy in 
the City of London. 15. 6d. 

The R-pe-maker’s Affiftant; or 4 
Complete Key to theArt of Rope-making. 
To which ar: added the Weights of aif 
Leng: hs and Sizes of Cables and Cordage, 
in general ufe. By Benjamin Ruficil. 
5%. fewed, 

The whole of the Sounds of the Bugte 
Horn; confifting of Field and Dary 
Sounds; with explanatory Notes: and a 
Seletion of Marches. By John Kelly, 
Bugle Major. 7s. 6d. 

A new Biition of Kearfley’s Tax Tables; 
(for the prefent and enluing Year), com 
taining a Statement of the New Stamp 
Duties, Tax upon Income, &c. &c. ts. 

A Philofophical Enquiry into the Pro. 
perties of Nature. By C. Turner, L.L.b. 
8vo. 4s. 6d, boards. 

The Sentinel; or Britith Mifcellany and 
Review. No. 1. tobe continued Monthly), 
embellifhed witha Portrait of Elfi Bey, ay 
the firft of a feries of Engravingstoillutrate 
the Coftume of diffecent Nations. 14. 6d, 
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Cobbet’s Parliamentary Debates; con- 
taining a Reportof the Debates in both 
Houles of Parliament, during the lJaft 
Seffion. 

An Addrefs to the Public from the So- 
ciety for the Suppreffion of Vice. Part 
the 2d, ts 6¢, 

A Calm and Difpaffionate Addrefs to Sir 
Francis Burdett; pointing out the Caules 
of his Defeat at the late Eleétion, rs. 

Differtations, Effays, and Parallels. 
By John Robert Scott, D. D. 8vo. 7s. 
boards. 

A Narrative ; expofing a Var'ety of ir- 
segular Tranfactions, in one of the De- 

artments of Foreign Corps, during the 
War. With aContinuation. By Mr. 
James Poole. 8vo. 53. 

Home-brewed Ale 3 or Praétical In- 
ftrutions to Private Families for Brewing 
their own Liquor; and a Mode of Pre- 
ferving Yeak, &c. 2s. 

The Triad; Addreffed to the People of 
the United Empire in a Storm. 4s. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Hittory of Britith Birds; the Fi- 
gures engraved on Wood, by T. Bewick, 
Vol. 2, containing the Hiftory and De- 
{cription of Water Birds, 8vo. 12s, 153. 
18s. 24s. 

NOVELS, 

The Hop Bag; or Idalia’s Grove. By 
Peter Pindar, Jun. 8vo. 6s. boards, 

Memoirs of Henry Lenox ; interfperfed 
with Legendary Remains. By the Hon. 
Mifs Lenox, 12mo, 

The Hittory of a Dog; Tranflated from 
the French of Pigau't Lebrun, 12mo. 

Brick Bolding; or What is Life? an 
Englith, French, and Italian Romance, 
From the French of Pigault Lebrun, 2 
vols. 12mo0. 

Papa Brick; or What is Death? From 
ghe French of Lebrun, 12mo. 


POLITICAL. 

A Letter to the Right Hon, William 

Pitt; on his Political Experiments, 2s. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

An Argument as to the Exchange be- 
tween England and Ireland, 18. 

A Propofition of a Sytem of Finance ; 
or a Plan of General Contribution, which 
was fubmitted as a Subftitute for the late 
Income Tax, and is recommended as a 
General Relief to the prefent mode of Tax 
ation. With Hints and Oblervations, 1s. 

THEOLOGY. 

Refle&tions upon the State of Religion 

in Chriftendom ; at the commencement of 
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the Nineteenth Century. 
Evanfon, 2s. 6d. 

A Sermon, preached May 22d, 18043 
before the Society tor Miffions to Afticay 
and the Eaft; inftituted by Members of 
the Eitablifhed Chuich. By the Rev. 
Thomas Beddulph. Alfo the Report of 
the Annual Meeting; and a L ft of Sube 
feribers and Benefactors, Svo. 1s 

A Sermon preached at Chichefter; on 
the Death of Mr. J. Goddard, of Stocks 
bridge. By W. Youatt, 1s. 

Reflections on the Exercife of Private 
Judgment, in Matters of Religion; a 
Difcourfe delivered at Dudley, before the 
Annual Affembly of Diffenting Mimiters. 
By Jehn Corrie, 1s. 6d. 

A Defence of the Illuftration of the 
Hypothefis propofed in the Differtation on 
the Origin of the Gofpel; being an An-« 
fwer to the Supplemeat of the anonymous 
Author of the Kemarks on Michaelis and 
his Commentators, By Herbert Marth, 
B.D. &c. 8vo. Bo pages. 

A Compendious View of the Chriftian 
Do@rings ; being the Subftance of a Ser- 
mon delivered before a Society of Protefs 
tant Diffenters, at Newbury in Berkhhire. 
By David James, 8vo. 30 pages, 4. 

Firft Principles of Chriftian Know- 
ledge; confifting of——1, An explanation of 
the more difficult Terms and Doétrines of 
the Church Cirechifm, and Office of Con- 
firmaion—z. The three Church Creeds 
exemplified and proved from the Scrip- 
tures. To which is prefixed an Intro 
duétion on the Duty of Conforming tothe 
Eftablithed Courch. -By the Bithop of St. 
David's, 12mo. 124 pages. 

A Sermon preached at the Vifitation of 
the Archdeacon of Norwich; holden at 
Walfingham, in May, 1804. By Mat- 
thew Skinner, M. A. ts. 

The Reftoration of Family Worthip ; 
recommended in Difcourfes, fele€ted, with 
Alterations and Additions, from Dr. Dod- 
dridge’s Addrefs to the Matters of a Fa- 
mily. ‘To which is prefixed, an Addrefs 
to his Parifhioners. By John Brewiter, 
M. A. 8vo. 40 pages. 

A Plea for Religion and the Sacred 
Writings; addreffed to the Difciples of 
Thomas Paine, and Wavering Chriftians 
of every Perfuafion. With an Appendix, 
containing the Author’s determination to 
have relinquifhed his Charge in the Efta. 
blithed Charch, and the Reafons on which 
that Determ'nation was founded. By the 
late Rev. David Simpfon, A. M. Thig¢ 
Edition, $vo. 7%. boards. 
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